Basketball Coach Dies in Fire 


As the Alumnews was going to press June 6, we learned that Coach 
Paul Lambert, Auburn’s new basketball coach, died of smoke inhala- 
tion in an early morning fire in a Columbus, Ga., motel. He and his two 
assistant coaches were staying at the motel while conducting a two- 
day basketball clinic for junior high and high school coaches in the 
Phenix City-Columbus area. The assistant coaches were uninjuried. 
Further details were unavailable at press time. 
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Food for the World 


Two stories in this issue focus on the future of food. In one story, 
Auburn alumnus Dr. Calvin Schwabe 54, who came to campus recent- 
ly as a Franklin Lecturer in the Science and Humanities, talks about 
the many facets of solving the world’s food problems—complications 
not recognized by most of us who have the American proclivity for 
thinking that everyone in the world lives like we do, and if they don't, 
they should. Dr. Schwabe’s complete address will be out in a year or so 
in the 1977-78 Franklin Lectures edited by Dr. Taylor Littleton, but in 
the meantime, you’ll find coverage of many of his points—particularly 
his emphasis on the need for humanistic input in solving the world’s 
problems—on page 16. 


Food on the Home Front 


As an assignment for Prof. Neil Davis’ advanced reporting course, 
journalism students Johnny Haslam and Dave White set out to learn 
just what researchers in Auburn’s School of Agriculture and 
Agricultural Experiment Station are doing about feeding us and the 
rest of the world. On page 20 you'll find out what they learned about 
Auburn’s internationally-known Fisheries Department’s success in 
the Philippines, poultry’s efforts to get more eggs to your supermarket 
shelf, agronomy’s work on better pasture for beef cattle, and animal 
science’s efforts to keep baby pigs alive to grow into bacon. 


New Look at Home Economics 


- Student interns Penny Pool and Karen Remppel brought some old ex- 


pectations to their interviews with members of two Home Economics 
departments and some very different impressions away from them. 
Their stories carry on the Alumnews coverage of the Auburn academic 
schools. Penny’s story on the Family and Child Development Depart- 
ment begins on page 12, and Karen’s story on the Department of Food 
and Nutrition is on page 3. 


Bulldoze it or Restore it? 


A young professor of rehabilitation and special education and his wife 
have spent untold hours turning a $500 wreck of an antebellum house 
into something of the spacious home it was during the 1800’s when Oak 
Bowery, a few miles outside Opelika, was a thriving center of culture 
and business. Pat Keller writes about Duffie and Mike Shinnick and 


their work on Tan Bark House on page 8. 


A Solar Believer 


Auburn students have never been short of initiative and third-year 
architecture student Tommy Johnson kept himself warm last winter 
with a solar collector he made himself for the huge sum of $47—a feat 
_ modestly says “any dunce could do.” Turn to page 14 to see howhe . 

id it. 
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Alumni Professors Named 


Four new Alumni Professors were appointed in May, bringing to 15 the 
number of Alumni Professorships supported by the Auburn Alumni 
Association through the Auburn Annual Giving program. The new Alumni 


Professors are Dr. John E. Cochran ’66, 
associate professor of aerospace 
engineering (School of Engineering); Dr. 
Larry J. Swango, associate professor of 
microbiology (School of Veterinary 
Medicine); Dr. Gary F. Gruenhage, assis- 
tant professor of mathematics (School of 
Arts and Sciences), and Dr. David A. 
Roland, Sr., associate professor of 
poultry science (School of Agriculture). 

Alumni Professors are appointed for 
five year terms and receive salary 
supplements. The professorships were 
established in the mid-Sixties to en- 
courage excellence in teaching and 
research. 


Dr. John Cochran ’66 


Dr. Cochran, who joined the Auburn 
faculty in 1967, was a Tau Beta Pi Fellow 
and an NCAA Fellow while pursuing the 
master’s. At the University of Texas at 
Austin, where he completed work for the 
doctorate, he was a National Science 
Foundation Fellow. 

The Auburn Student Engineers’ Coun- 
cil selected him in 1971 for the Outstan- 
ding Faculty Award. Dr. Cochran has 
been involved in research in both his 
department and the Mathematics 
Department and has been major 


Dr. David Roland, Jr. 
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professor for a number of master’s can- 
didates. 


Dr. Gary Gruenhage 
Photos by Jim Killian 


Dr. Gruenhage has achieved 
worldwide recognition for his research 
in topology and is currently working on 
a problem from the National Institutes 
of Health concerning the establishment 
of probablistic criteria for excluding 
blood donors when a patient who has 
received blood from a number of donors 
gets hepatitis. 

Dr. Gruenhage came to Auburn in 
1974. He holds a bachelor’s from the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska and a master’s and 


doctorate from the University of Califor- 
nia. 

His colleagues attribute Dr. 
Gruenhage’s success in teaching, 
primarily at the senior level, to his wide 
range of interests in research. 

Dr. Roland is recognized as one of the 
leading scientists in poultry nutrition. 
He maintains a wide range of research 
interests which are primarily focused 
currently on improving eggshell quality 
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WIN PHYSICS AWARDS—Physics Department head Dr. Howard E. Carr ’36 (third from 
right) congratulates this year’s winners of awards presented during a banquet sponsored by the 
Society of Physics Students. Winners are (from left) Kevin Eyl of Bay Minette and Gary Poteat 
of Marion, N. C., both of whom received the Fred Allison Award: Rebecca Shields of Huntsville 
who received the outstanding senior award; Michael Haworth of Huntsville who was named 
the outstanding first year graduate student, and Michael Jones of Opp who received the 
research award. He received his doctorate during commencement on June 6. 
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SULLIVAN AWARDS—The Algernon Sydney Sullivan Award, presented at selected 
Southern universities and colleges on the basis of high moral character and unselfish devotion 


to others, was presented at Auburn University this year to (from left) W. Kelly Mosley ’24 of 


Atlanta, an Auburn alumnus who has been instrumental in providing two lecture series for the 
University; Ann McEwen of Columbiana, a senior in accounting; and Earl Dewayne Rogers of 
Sylacauga, a senior in chemical engineering. The awards were presented by AU President 
Harry M. Philpott (right), himself a recipient of the award as a student at Washington and Lee 
University. 


—Photo by Auburn Photographic Services 
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PRESIDENT’S AWARD—Winners of the 1977-78 President’s Award as the outstanding 
graduates in each of Auburn’s undergraduate schools were honored by President Harry M. 
Philpott (seated second from right) at the annual awards luncheon May 19. They include 
(seated from left) Robert Darden Kirby of Abbeville, Agriculture; James C. Bradberry of 
Auburn, Architecture and Fine Arts; John B. Richardson of Birmingham, Arts and Sciences: 
(standing from left) Sharon K. Stacey of Frisco City, Business; Ronald E. Silcox of Atmore, 
Education; David R. Motes of Sylacauga, Engineering; Mrs. Deborah S. Westrope of 
Huntsville, Home Economics; James A. Lockwood of Eufaula, Pharmacy. Not shown is Linda 
C. Dopson of Tampa, Fia., the recipient for Veterinary Medicine. —AU Photographic Services 


Plans Grad Studies in Australia— 


Coed Named Rotary Fellow 


By Laura Holloway 
AU News Bureau 


When Clara Ellenburg packed away a fourth grade paper on Australia, 
she didn’t forget the dream which the assignment at James A. Mulkey 


Elementary School had inspired. 


It may have taken 12 years, but Clara, 
who will graduate from Auburn with a 
degree in chemical engineering as the 
Alumnews goes to press, is going to 
realize her elementary school-inspired 
dream of visiting Australia. She has 
received a graduate fellowship from the 
Rotary International’s Educational 
Awards to study at the University of 
New South Wales in Kensington. 

If it hadn’t been for a geography class 
on’ Australia, however, Clara notes that 
she might be heading to an entirely 
different part of the world. The 22-year- 
old daughter of Mr. and Mrs. H.L. Paul of 
Geneva chose Australia for the max- 
imum three choices in any one country 
when applying for the graduate 
fellowship. 

“I became totally obsessed with 
Australia when I was in the fourth 
grade,” says Clara, who began her 
collegiate studies at Enterprise State 
Junior College. “It was a whole country 
self-contained on one island, the 
animals were different. . . it was just a 
neat place. Australia was a natural 
choice for me.” 

On her written report, the fourth- 
grader Clara carefully penned her 
dreams of “visiting the Queensland 
Bridge in Sydney and seeing 
kangaroos.” She also has memories of 
drawing a red map for that geography 
assignment. 


Presidents’ Portraits 
To Be Dedicated 


Auburn will dedicate a collection of 
formal portraits of its presidents on June 
21 in the Alabama Room of The Ralph 
Brown Draughon Library, and relatives 
of past presidents are urged to contact 
the Auburn President’s Office before the 
date of the dedication so that they may 
be recognized. 

The portraits have been funded by the 
Auburn Alumni Association and com- 
pleted by Prof. Maltby Sykes, emeritus 
Alumni Artist-in- Residence. Included in 
the program presided over by President 
Harry M. Philpott will be Alumni Ex- 
ecutive Secretary George (Buck) 
Bradberry and Prof. Sykes. Dr. Malcolm 
C. McMillan, Emeritus Hollifield 
Professor of History, will give a brief 
history of the role of Auburn’s 11 
presidents. 

The Rev. William Jeremiah Sasnett 
served as the first president of East 
Alabama Male College from its opening 
to 1861. The school closed during the 
Civil War and then reopened in 1866 
with Dr. James Ferguson Dowdell as 
president. In 1872, the year Auburn 
became a land-grant college and was 
renamed Alabama Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, Dr. Isaac Taylor 
Tichenor began a ten-year term as presi- 
dent. 

Dr. William Leroy Broun suceeded him 
in 1882 and then resigned the following 
year to be followed by Col. David French 
Boyd. Dr. Broun returned to the 
presidency in 1884 and remained as 
president until 1902. In 1899, the school 
again got a name change, this time to 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, which it 
was to remain until it became Auburn 
University in 1960. 

Other Auburn presidents have been 
Dr. Charles Coleman Thach, 1902-1919: 
Dr. Spright Dowell, 1920-1928: Dr. Brad- 
ford Knapp, 1928-1932; Dr. Luther Noble 
Duncan, 1935-1947; Dr. Ralph B. 
Draughon, 1947-1965; and Dr. Harry M. 
Philpott, who has served since 1965. 


Being a self-confessed “hoarder” of 
mementos, Clara, the soon-to-be college 
graduate, went searching for that long- 
ago assignment recently when she was 
notified of her scholarship selection. Un- 
fortunately, she couldn’t find it. 

Her nine-month assignment in Au- 
stralia will be to act as an ambassador of 
goodwill under the auspices of the 
Rotary Club. 

“The purpose is to show that you’re a 
real live human being, representing, in 
my case, South Alabama,” she says. 

Clara will be based in Kensington, 
New South Wales, where the University 
is located, although she will travel 
around to make speeches and reports, a 
part of her “ambassadorial!” duties. 


Being from a town where the popula- 
tion is 5,000, the June graduate admits 
that living in a large city in a completely 
new environment will be difficult. Never 
one to give up, however, Clara aims to 
“get in there with both feet and fight. 

“Where else could I get this kind of op- 
portunity?” she asks. 

Six days after graduation, Clara 
reports to Milliken and Company in 
LaGrange for an eight-month stint as a 
chemical engineer in the business 
technical department. In February, she 
plans to leave for Australia where her 
living and travel arrangements are still 
to be made. 

An early “love affair with math” led to 
her interest in chemical engineering, 
with the assistance of a_ teacher’s 
counseling. 

“I went from math to engineering and 
stayed,” she says. “Chemical engineer- 
ing is the only thing I ever really 
wanted.” 

While in Australia, Clara will be work- 
ing on a master’s degree in business. She 
feels this training will make her career 
more versatile, and will be helpful if she 
ever serves in a managerial capacity. 

At Auburn University, she is the cor- 
responding secretary of Tau Beta Pi, 
engineering honorary, and a member of 
Omega Chi Epsilon, chemical engineer- 
ing honorary, and the American In- 
stitute of Chemical Engineers. 
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Home Economics, Part I— 


Foods & Nutrition More Than Cooking and Menus 


By Karen Remppel ’78 


If you think that students in the Department of Nutrition and Foods are 
concerned only with menus and proper cooking temperatures, it’s time you 
took a closer look. As well as receiving training in nutrition-related areas 


such as food preparation and dietetics, 
Auburn nutrition students receive a 
broad background in chemistry and 
science and get a bit of management ex- 
perience from food service administra- 
tion courses. In addition, students have 
the opportunity to get practical, on-the- 
job training through a unique program 
ay Coordinated Dietetics, or CDP for 
ort. 

The department offers majors in nutri- 
tion and foods and food service ad- 
ministration as well as a pre-nursing 
science curriculum. ‘‘Pre-nursing 
students are only here for two years and 
receive a general education in nutrition 
and chemistry before transferring to 
nursing school,” said Department Head 
Bessie Fick. 

The Coordinated Dietetics Program, a 
two-year program taken in the junior 
and senior years, gives students the 
chance to actually work in their areas of 
nutrition and enables them to get a feel 
for the type of work they'll encounter in 
the future. Offered to nutrition and food 
and food service management majors, 
the program is competitive—students 
are selected at the end of their 
sophomore year after being evaluated 
and reviewed by a selection board. 


where the students will work because 
they must have the right, qualified peo- 
ple to supervise them: people with an 
American Dietetic Association 
membership and registered dieticians.” 

The six quarters spent in CDP consist 
of a series of specially planned courses. 
“They have a whole series of projects 
that are all planned with various 
behavioral objectives,” explains Dr. 
Fick. “The students know what they’re 
supposed to be learning to do, as they are 
getting the experience firsthand to give 
them the chance to learn.” 

The first quarter in CDP students look 
at all the various roles of dieticians. 
“They observe all the things dieticians 
do—the administrative and teaching 
duties, therapeutic work, and communi- 
ty dietetics for example. This helps to 
give them a broad overview of their 
field.” During the first quarter students 
spend three hours a week working and 
observing firsthand. 

The major emphasis during the next 


four quarters of CDP is on quantity food — 


production. “During these quarters 
students spend thirteen hours a week 
working at the dining hall on campus, in 
Columbus or Montgomery or wherever 


Students combine on-the-job 
experience and book learning in 
new dietetics program 


“When I came to Auburn, part of my 
job was to get the Coordinated Dietetics 
Program originated,” said Dr. Fick. “In 
the traditional program a student got a 
BS in nutrition and foods and then did 
an internship in a hospital or other food 
service area. It wasn’t a four-year 
program like CDP is and students can 
still choose that option,” she added. 

“Auburn has a coordinated program 
in which the students get 950 hours of 
clinical experience in their last two years 
in addition to their classes at Auburn,” 
said Dr. Fick. “The students aren’t paid 
and the department finds the locations 


NUTRITION—Dr. Bessie Fick, head of the Department of Foods and Nutrition, directs a 
program that is widely recognized for its research as well as its academic preparation of 


students. 
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their specific food service location 
happens to be,” said Dr. Fick. 

Twenty-one work hours a week are re- 
quired during the last quarter. Emphasis 
is on food service organization and ad- 
ministration. As in the previous four 
quarters students spend quite a bit of 
time working and observing at the food 
service location. 

“ Auburn is very fortunate in that there 
are five dining halls in which students in 
CDP can be placed. The dining halls 
offer some of the best experience a nutri- 
tion student could ever want to receive,” 
said Dr. Fick. “A good many of our 
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—Photos by Karen Remppel '78 


students do choose to work right here on 
campus because it is so convenient. 
These students receive a joint appoint- 
ment from us and food services. Other 


Offers majors in Foods & Nutrition, 
Food Administration & Pre-Nursing 
Science 


students work at various locations in the 
Auburn area or travel out of town to 
hospitals or food service institutions in 
Columbus, Montgomery, and other 
places.” 

CDP experience is not required to 
graduate in nutrition but many students 
feel that it is a great opportunity to learn 
the ins and outs of their field before ac- 
tually going out there and practicing. 
Beth Mallory, a junior who is currently 
finishing her first year in the program, 
said, “CDP offers a chance to get ex- 
cellent experience while I’m still in 
school. The things I learn will really help 
me later on. Right now it’s kind of hectic 
trying to go to class and to work at the 
same time and there are times when I’m 
wondering when I’ll every get all my pro- 
jects typed up but I know when I look 
back on it, I’ll be glad I went through the 
program.” 

Students aren’t the only ones who 
recognize the worth of Auburn’s nutri- 
tion programs. 

Auburn’s coordinated - dietetics 
program got approval from the 
American Dietetic Association three 
years ago. The Department of Nutrition 
and Foods is nationally approved and 
listed. “Auburn is well known nationally 
for having an excellent program for 
nutrition and food service majors. The 
Auburn University Student Dietetic 
Association is very active and our presi- 
dent usually goes to the state board 
meeting of the Alabama _ Dietetic 
Association; they are very impressed 
with our students,” said Dr. Fick. “One 
of our students was even asked to go to 
the national program which will be in 
New Orleans this year.” 

“The only problem we’ve seen with the 
coordinated dietetics program is that 
some students feel that we’re ignoring 
those who choose not to go into the 
program,” said Dr. Fick. “Those not in 
CDP are allowed a greater variety of 
electives. For example a nutrition and 
food major not in CDP may choose to 
minor in journalism if interested in 
writing nutrition columns or going intoa 
publicrelations career that’s in the nutri- 
tion field. Food service administration 
majors not in CDP usually elect to takea 
strong background in business courses 
as they are concerned with the organiza- 
tion and management of food service 
facilities.” 

As far as jobs after graduation, Dr. 
Fick said, “Our students have done well 
in getting jobs. We graduated our first 


class of CDP students last year, There — 


were eleven students and most of them 
had little problem finding a job; some are 
working in hospitals and in large 
medical centers while others are work- 
ing for such organizations as the 
Cooperative Extension Service and in 
community nutrition programs.” 
“Being an Auburn graduate and hav- 
ing gone through CDP will be a great ad- 
vantage I’ll have when I go to take the 


test to become a registered dietician,” 
said Beth Mallory, “By having the CDP 
on my record I'll have had a lot of ex- 
perience that will help me with thetest.” 


The Department of Nutrition and 
Foods currently has 170 undergraduates 
and 15-17 graduate students who are in- 
volved in an inter-departmental Ph.D. 
program. The faculty of ten includes one 
male faculty member, Dr. Al Clark. “We 
are a very closely knit group of people in 
our department and are all active in the 
pe rggpa Dietetic Association,” said Dr. 

ck. 

Dr. Fick has been department head for 
almost a year and was acting head the 
previous year. She’s been at Auburn for 
eight years and has worked at a junior 
college in Arizona in addition to serving 
as head of the department at New Mex- 
ico State University. 

“We admitted our first male student to 
the Coordinated Dietetics Program and 
he’ll begin in the fall. We think our 
curriculum is a great area for students to 
consider as a major and have always 
wondered why there aren’t more men 
students,” remarked Dr. Fick with a 
smile. 

After a closer look at the Auburn 
Foods and Nutrition Department, one 
can see that nutrition is not just “one of 
those things that girls major in or 
another dumb home-ec curriculum” but 
a solid major that offers a variety of op- 
portunities in many areas. Or, as Dr. 
Fick puts it, ‘‘Our hardworking, 
energetic students are getting ex- 
perience in all areas and usually get jobs 
that give them responsibility that other 
majors won’t see for years.” 


New Alumni 
Professors 


(Continued from Page 1) 


nutritional and physiological factors on 
the eggshell production. 

Dr. Roland holds bachelor’s and doc- 
toral degrees from the University of 
Georgia and gained a research reputa- 
tion at the University of Florida before 
coming to Auburn in 1976. 

Dr. Swango, who joined the Auburn 
faculty in 1972, chaired a committee 
which reorganized the Senior Seminar — 
program in the School of Veterinary 
Medicine. He was also chairman of the 
search committee to recommend a new 
dean for the School, which carried with it 
the responsibility for drafting a state- 
ment of priorities for the new ad- 
ministration. More recently he chaired 
the Laboratory Animal Care Committee. 

Dr. Swango, who holds the veterinary 
medicine degree from Oklahoma State 
University and the Ph.D. from Purdue, 
has done extensive research in virology 
under grants-in-aid from the University 
and through the Scott-Richey Research 
Program. He was instrumental in the 
development of a controlled environ- 
ment isolation facility for studies of 
viruses which will be completed by 
January. 
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Another Essential Step 


By Jerry Roden, Jr., ’46 


As we noted here last month, satisfactory . 


scores on competency tests as a requirement for 
high school graduation are becoming the rule 
rather than the. exception 
throughout the nation. Right 
behind that promising develop- 
ment comes another equally 
good omen: more and more 
editors, columnists, and writers 
of letters for publication are 
urging the employment of 
specific standards for measur- 
ee ing teacher competency. 
Roden And even more important, an 
increasing number of school systems are deman- 
ding that teachers demonstrate at least a 
minimal competency to hold their positions. For 
example, since last month, I have seen reports 
which reveal that South Carolina is using the 
National Teacher Examination to weed out in- 
competent teachers and that Mobile has directed 
school administrators to develop a method for 
determining teacher competency in English and 
in subject matter specialties. 

Of course, these movements have drawn sub- 
stantial opposition and anguished cries over the 
alleged inequity and discrimination involved in 
each particular method. Fortunately, those 
responsible for establishing some objective 
minimal standards appear unmoved by such out- 
bursts. Let us pray that they will continue to 
stand by their convictions, for any reasonable 
test of competency is better than the total absence 
of standards that has existed for far too long. 

To anticipate those who will take exception to 
what I am saying, I wish to note my complete 
awareness of the fact that Alabama and other 
states have teacher certification requirements. 
But those requirements in Alabama and ina good 
many other places contain no objective measure 
of competence whatsoever. Obviously, they de- 
mand college degrees and passing grades in a cer- 
tain number of courses in subject matter and 
educational theory and methodology. 

Unfortunately, however, colleges and even uni- 
versities have fallen into the same slovenly 
habits that have plagued elementary and secon- 
dary schools: They have awarded degrees on the 
basis of credits earned through perfunctory 
attendance of a specified set of courses and little 
more. Of course, there have been exceptions, but 
even the best colleges and universities hereabout 
have let some semi-literates through: adroit selec- 
tion of instructors, shrewd practice of dropping 
and adding courses, and artful indulgence in 
cheating will turn the trick for the persistent. 

Furthermore, the curricula in professional 
education too often have served as the last resort 
for those who could not succeed in most others on 
campus. Happily, that situation has changed 
considerably in the past few years, especially in 
the best colleges and universities, but let us not 
delude ourselves too far about the improvement: 
Some colleges in Alabama are still fashioning 
“teachers” out of whatever clay comes to hand. 

Justice demands recognition that even the 
worst colleges produce some excellent teachers 
and that some of the most capable students 
always have entered professional education as a 
matter of choice. Nevertheless, those facts do not 
negate our conclusions about general trends that 
have permitted a large number of poorly trained 
people of mediocre intelligence to enter the 
teaching ranks and gain tenure there. Just how 
many of such are out there in the classrooms, I do 
not presume to know, but it is high time that we 
find out and then weed out those who cannot or 
will not remedy their deficiencies. 
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Samford Park at Night 
by William P. White ’71 


Behind The Headlines 


by Kaye Lovvorn ’64 


ALL IN THE FAMILY—The President’s 
Award winners from each of Auburn’s schools 
are always unusually bright and talented young 
men and women who are to be congratulated on 
their honors. The group this yearis no different in 
that respect, but it is different in its relationship 
to those of us in the Alumni Office. Two members 
of that select group of nine are a part of our Alum- 
ni Association family even before they graduate. 
Jim Bradberry, the President’s Award winner 
from the School of Architecture and Fine Arts, is 
the son of Alumni Executive Secretary George 
(Buck) and Mary (Butch) Palmer Bradberry ’52. 
And Sharon Stacey, the recipient for the School 


In conclusion, permit me to emphasize my 
realization that competence in English and in 
subject matter specialities does not necessarily 
insure effective teaching. But two other facts 
seem equally certain: One cannot teach a subject 
that he does not know, and a reasonable com- 
mand of English seems essential for teaching 
any subject to students who know no other 
language. 

Therefore, efforts to insure that teachers at all 
levels—with college instructors not excepted— 
have a reasonable command of standard English 
and a fairly thorough mastery of their particular 
subjects constitute another essential step for 
making education effective once again. And the 
present moment is propitious for weeding out in- 
competents, for there is no shortage of bright and 
well trained replacements seeking an opportuni- 
ty to teach. 


of Business, was a student member of the 
Alumneuws staff. Jim, who received dual degrees 
in urban planning and architecture, will be going 
on to graduate school at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. Sharon, who leaves immediately 
following graduation for a long-dreamed-of trip 
to the British Isles, will begin work in July for a 
Birmingham accounting firm. 


OMNIPOTENT BUT NOT OMNISCIENT— 
We in the Alumni Office sometimes find 
ourselves omnipotent—we marry and divorce 
people, decease them and bring them to life 
again. However, we would not be wielding those 
powers quite so spectacularly had we one other 
power—that of omniscience. For, were we all- 
knowing, we could save ourselves quite a few 
miracles, the most recent one being the resurrec- 
tion of an alumna. When we are informed of a 
death by what to the best of our knowledge is the 
lady’s husband, we accept that information. But 
a letter from a surprised woman telling us that 
her sister was alive and well, followed by some 
agile sluething, led to the discovery that not only 
was the lady quite happily living in Ames, Iowa, 
but her supposed husband (also our alumnus) 
who had provided us with the information had 
hever been married. He had just quietly received 
her alumni mail for ten years. We’ve had an ex- 
husband decease his wife, a _ golf-playing 
gentleman decease himself, and probably some 
others we don’t know about, but this was the first 
time we’ve had a man decease a wife he never 
had. Nonetheless we are happy to have Omagene 
Parkman Smith ’65 among the living as the 
result of our most recent miracle. 
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Esoterica for Everyone— 


Off for Foreign 


Ports—Sort of 


By Bob Sanders ’52 
(Reprinted from The Opelika-Auburn News) 


Last week we were talking about romantic 
ship-board cruises and stuff like that, and I men- 
tioned a couple of boat trips I’d like to make, 
among other things. 


There are a few more. In fact, I wouldn’t mind 
most any kind of trip, if it didn’t involve the 
cramped quarters and regiment of one sponsored 


by the military, or the almost as supervised fun- - | 


or-else atmosphere of the travel page cruises. 


What got me on this kick was the little corner- 
of-the-page announcement of ship sailings from 
Savannah in the Sunday paper. 


Now, while I am certainly not trained in the 
field, I have always been something of a 
geography buff, strictly armchair variety, witha, 
I thought, reasonably good knowledge of the 
locations of cities and countries around the 
world. 


Man, they’ve got ports of call listed that not 
only I never heard of, but World Book and Funk 
and Wagnalls never heard of them either. 


And just to go down the list of the names of the 
ships and their destinations is to be transported 
to the most exotic locales. You can feel the heat of 
the docks and smell the sweat of the stevedores. 


Naturally, there are the usual destinations, 
London, Tokyo, Naples, Venice, Rio, Buenos Air- 
es, Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Bremerhaven, and 
like that. 


But it’s the other places, the out-of-the-way 
places, the off-the-beaten-track places that grab 
my eye. 


Look at Marrington & Company’s roster, for 
example. The Taronga is sailing on a certain date 
for Dammam. The Pistis is also sailing for Dam- 
mam, and then on to Kuwait and Khorramshahr 
and Abu Dhabi. Ican see the Arabian dhows with 
that one tall sail all round us as we go gliding into 
port in the warm waters of the Persian Gulf. 


The Al Razak is headed toward Africa, to 
Monrovia, Abidjan, Tema, Douala, Lagos and 
Port Harcourt. The Tennessee is joining Taronga 
and Pistis in direction and is headed toward oil 
country. 


The Klek, a Smith & Kelly Company ship, hasa 
most interesting itinerary lined up, one that 
Humphry Bogart could recommend, to North 
Africa and towns whose names conjure up 
visions of adventure and intrigue and beautiful 
Ingrid Bergman and Hedy Lamarr types— 
Casablanca and Tripoli, just for starters. 


I notice that they give a leaving date for all 
these ships and a list of the places they'll be stop- 
ping, but they don’t say when they'll be back. I 
suppose it’s just up the strong, stern, but rather 
fatherly captain. I guess they just look for him 
when they see him coming. 
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TUGBOAT TOWN —In the Mid-Forties these tugboat cabins far from sea served as home for Auburn men students. 


at 


CAMPUS DANCE—Auburn students enjoy a dance in Alumni Gym during the summer of 1939. 


Judging from the stopping points listed for 
some of these ships, they must not expect them 
back for two or three years. Look at the Red 
Jacket, for example. It’s a Wilkes Shipping Agen- 
cy vessel. It has 35 places on its sheet. I counted 
them. Oh, good sounding places. Cadiz, Valencia, 
Barcelona, Naples, Malta, Istanbul, Teheran, 
Genoa, Venice, Baghdad (!), Lisbon, Damascus, 
Benghazi, Beirut, those kinds of places. 


My previous sailing experiences notwithstan- 
ding, I could almost be talked into signing on, or 
stowing away for the cruise. I’d naturally want to 
take Madeleine Carroll or Veronica Lake or 


somebody like that along. Bogie and Alan Ladd 


always had friends of that nature with them. 


I’ve got to look into this some more. 

Even the names of the ships strike the eye and 
the ear with an oblique beauty: The Falcon, The 
Kiso Maru, The Ming Monesty, The Star 
Supreme the Benya River, The Bia River, The 
Metland Ranger... 


I can picture myself heaving and ho-ing on the 
bounding main with my fellowhearties, and go- 
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ing thirstily into romantic port after romantic 
port, bringing joy to the barkeepers and fair 
maidens in each of them... 

But it’d probably be my luck to get a captain 
like Edward G. Robinson or Charles Laughton, a 


tortured, torturing, twisted madman, who would 


injure my Gablish, Garfieldian body and throw 
me overboard to the hungry sharks. 

There was a pleasant little pop tune of the late 
40s: 

“Far away places with strange sounding 
names, 

Far away over the sea. 

Those far away places with the strange soun- 
ding names, | 

Are calling, calling me.” 

But now that I think about it, sail on without 
me, oh you ships with the magnificent names, 
Alibrahimiya, Molstental, Olivia, Mormacsea, 
Eihab, and all the rest. 

I'll get it all out of my system with one of those 
pedal boats over at Callaway Gardens, or that old 
leaky skiff on Little Yellow Creek. 

The idea, theoretically, is kind of appealing. 
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Dr. Ethel Jones and her research associate, Dr. James E. Long, assistant 
professor of economics, have recently completed a research project using 
Department of Labor data to determine the effect part-time work has on a 
woman’s career. 


Dr. Ethel Jones of Economics— ' 


“The basic courses such 

as history, math, and writing, 
although they may not be 
appreciated at the time, 

help one to flow through 

all the changes that 

occur in one's life.’ 


—Dr. Ethel Jones, professor 
of economics and Auburn’s 
first woman Alumni Professor. 


Alumni Professor Loves Teaching and Research 


By Marilyn Kitchens ’80 


Dr. Ethel Jones is Auburn’s first woman Alumni Professor, which says 


much in itself. She is an interesting and intellectual woman who is very 


knowledgeable in her field—labor economics—a knowledge proven by the 


long list of journal articles resulting 
from her research. 

Before coming to Auburn in 1975, Dr. 
Jones taught at the University of Arkan- 
sas from 1960 to 1965 and from that time 
until 1975 she worked at the University 
of Georgia. . 

Dr. Jones is much in love with Auburn 
and says that she came here “for all sorts 
of positive things.” 

She thinks that Auburn has an ex- 
tremely fine Economics Department. 
She also likes the attitude towards 
teaching here and believes that this at- 
titude has preserved an interest in the 
student. 

Having a high respect for the students 
here, Dr. Jones said of them, “I think 
they are serious, and they are extremely 
polite. 

“There is a very special atmosphere 
with the students,” she said. “It’s almost 
like a private college. There’s something 
that’s quite hard to put one’s finger on 
that’s special in this place as a state uni- 
versity. There is a certain beauty to the 
campus. Somehow or another architec- 
turally, it has managed to maintain the 
small-college atmosphere.” 

Dr. Jones began her higher education 
when she received her B.S. degree from 
Vassar College in Poughkeepsie, New 
York, and her M.A. and Ph.D. at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

She is very much in favor of higher 
education and thinks that it gives you 
“something for living your whole life 
through.” 

“The basic courses such as history, 
math and writing,” she said, “‘although 
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they may not be appreciated at the time, 
help one to flow through all the changes 
that occur in one’s life.” 

Dr. Jones loves teaching and all the 
things that come along with it. She 


thinks that one of the greatest delights of - 


teaching is to talk to a student whois not 
doing well in his studies and make him 
see that he is really able to achieve more 
than he thinks. 

Dr. Jones chose teaching as a career 
and stuck to it as a result of her father’s 
encouragement. He always stressed to 
her to do what she wanted, and teaching 
was just that. The area of economics in- 
terests her because it is a nice blend of 
several other subjects such as math, 
history and law. 

In her spare time, Dr. Jones likes to 
garden, play golf and bridge, and travel. 
She has been to Europe once and would 
like to go back soon. She often visits 
cities such as New York, Washington, 
D.C. and Chicago. These trips usually in- 
volve her work and research. 

Good music and small dinner parties 
with good conversation also interest her. 

Among the courses she teaches are the 
basic economics course, which is the 
college student’s first exposure to the 
subject; a master’s level course in 
economics; and beginning next fall, she 
plans to teach a course in introductory 
labor economics. 

Getting along with people and being 
aware of them is important to Dr. Jones. 
She feels that life is limited and is a 
privilege, and that one ought to make as 
much out of it as one can. When Dr. 


Jones suffered a back injury a few years 
ago, she said it gave her much time to 
think. “I thought about what I was doing 
and why I was doing it,” she said. She 
deems this injury as a valuable ex- 
perience in her life. | 

Something that Dr. Jones stresses to 
her students and others who come in con- 
tact with her is that “what you do now 
will influence your right or ability to do 
things later on.” 


She feels that students have changed 
their attitudes greatly over the last five 
years. She feels they are not on the 
“relevancy kick” of five years ago and 
they are becoming more serious about 
their work. 


“A change is taking place in the 
students,” she said. The major difference 
she sees between her college days and 
today’s students is that when she 
graduated from college, students receiv- 
ed their diploma, turned 21 and they 
were adults. 


“Today the age that one is considered 
an adult is 18. Of course, this varies 
among different people,” Dr. Jones said. 


She also likes the way women are 
becoming more involved in higher 
education. Until recent years, most of 
her classes were all males. “I like the 
different things the girls are doing to- 
day, the way they are becoming more in- 
volved,” she said. 


‘Dr. Jones is very involvéd in her 
research in the Economics Department 
and her most recent study was on 
“Women and Part-week Work.” Her 
partner on this project and others is Dr. 
James E. Long, assistant professor of 
economics here. 


The study, researched for the Labor 


Department, was to find the effects of 


less than 35 hours of work a week on 
women and their environment. 


The research showed that itis difficult 
for a woman to gain a high position 
while working only part-week, especially 
if wu leaves her job, usually to have a 
chil 


Dr. Jones made it clear that “be you. 
man or be you woman, you don’t get to 
make $50,000 a year unless you work like 
the devil for X number of years.” 

She says that in any job one must com- 
pete to keep up with others and work 
hard to keep his gain. 

She feels it is sometimes difficult for a 
woman to have both a happy and 
successful work life and home life 
simultaneously, since both of these de- 
mand so much time and energy. 

Dr. Jones, who is single, sometimes 
works on her research projects from 60 to 
80 hours a week, and says she will “never 
win the Tidy Tiger award” referring to a 
local award given for the neatest yard. 

As a result of this research, she par- 
ticularly advises women to do well while 


in college, instead of just sitting back 


and accepting lower grades to get by. “If 
you slide along and set your sights on a C 
or B, and are confused about what you 
want to do later on, this has an effect 
later when you are cut out of a job 
because of lousy grades,” she said. 

Dr. Jones believes that one should pur- 
sue something that one likes, not 
because “there are 5,000 job offerings in 
that field, or you will be miserable all the 
way through.” 

The author of more than 30 journal ar- 
ticles taken from her research, she 
speaks at many economic association 
meetings. Among the honors she has 
earned are World Who’s Who of Women 
in Education, Who’s Who in American 
Women, Personalities of the South and 
American Men and Women of Science. 
She is also a member of the honorary 
organizations Beta Gamma Sigma and 
Phi Beta Kappa. | 
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CAMPUS IN ’51—The Auburn campus had a lot more open space in 1951 and a lot less steel, 
concrete, and asphalt. Note the construction of Miller Pharmacy Building to the upper left of 
the stadium and immediately behind it Bullard Hall of the Mag Dorm complex. The stadium 


Sixty Years Ago: Former Band members Neil Ford, F. M. Taylor, and 
Marion Crosthwait wrote band director A. L. Thomas from France. 
Neil Ford wrote: “I got a paper giving an account of the game with Tech. 


On reading that although we were 
hopelessly beaten the band kept playing 
“Touchdown Auburn” and “Glory Dear 
Old Auburn,” I could not keep from cry- 
ing and wishing I could have been there. 

“Believe me, if those Germans don’t 
happen to get me, this is one kid that is 
going to be playing at the rallies in old 
Langdon Hall. Unless you have tried it, 
you can’t have any idea how one feels 
way over here when one gets hold of a 
paper telling about dear old Auburn....” 

[Editor’s Note: Later in the summer, 
Neil Ford of Hamilton was killed. by a 
piece of shell at the Battle of Chateau 
Thierry and was buried at Courpoil, ten 
miles north of where he fell.] 

Also nostalgic about Auburn was F. 
M. Taylor, who wrote in his letter: “We 
have a good band. We handle “Il 
Trovatore” fairly well. Don’t think I 
could ever get tired of playing. Now that 
I make an everyday business of it, I like 
it more than ever. We have some Auburn 
prospects; so I think it would be a very 
good time to send them catalogues....” 

Of the three men, Marion Crosthwait 
wrote the longest, most informative 
letter to his old band director: 

“All four of us, ‘Tater Bug,’ ‘Chief 
Bidez, Ab. Scarbrough, and myself, are 
in excellent health and are enjoying 
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ourselves. ‘Tater Bug’ is as humorous as 
ever and keeps the whole band in good 
humor. ‘Chief’ has a grin spread from 
ear to ear all the time, for he has a band 
that backs him to a man and takes 
pleasure in playing under him. He is a 
splendid director and has built the band 
up to where it is one of the best in our 
division. We have twenty-seven men, 
one under the limit of twenty-eight, and 
the majority of them are, or will make, 


great musicians. Several of them con- 


template entering Auburn when we are 
mustered out, and have asked for infor- 
mation as to the courses. 

“T am still ‘picking’ along on alto sax- 
ophone, although my chief diversion is a 
Boehm system oboe, which I expect to be 
able to play in another month or so. It’s 
the most exasperating instrument I have 
ever seen though, and I’m never certain 
as to what will come out of it.” 

Speaker at Auburn’s second wartime 
commencement was Dr. Albert Sidney 
Johnson, pastor of the South Highlands 
Presbyterian Church in Birmingham. 
The smallest class of recent years, a total 
of one hundred and twenty students, 
graduated, seventy of whom were able to 
be present for the services, the others 
having already left the campus for the 
military. 


Fifty Years Ago: “Chief” Paul Bidez, 
mentioned in the “Sixty Years Ago” sec- 
tion of this month’s column, had return- 
ed to Auburn from the war, to take over 
as bandmaster. During the 1927-28 
school year, the band played its usual 
concerts in front of Langdon Hall and 
made two trips to football games and 
three to baseball games. No doubt the 
highlight of the year for the band was 
the trip to Mobile to play for the Mardi 
Gras. 


“Someone has been doing some round- 
about figuring lately,” the Alumnus an- 
nounced, “and it is now found that our 
Rat baseball team has a world’s record. 
It comes about in the following way: the 
Rats beat Fort Benning, Fort Benning 
beat Georgia Tech, Tech beat Atlanta, 
Atlanta beat Cleveland, and Cleveland 


beat the Yanks, who are the champions 


of the world. Therefore our freshman 
<a a team that can beat the best of 
them.” 


Auburn : President-elect Bradford 


Knapp called for concrete highways to 


make Auburn “accessible to every sec- 
tion of the state,” and an “airplane lan- 
ding field” to place Auburn “on the 
direct airmail route from New York to 
New Orleans.” 

The Chattahoochee Valley Chapter of 
the Alumni Association met at the home 
of Mrs. Iralee Benns ’09, who entertained 
with a sit-down dinner so magnificent 


seated about 21,000. Missing from the scene of course are the 
Haley Center, and acres of parking lots. 
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that Dean B. B. Ross was reminded of 
the Scotsman “who found it necessary to 
wear a plaid vest, in order that he might 
keep a check on his appetite.” Not to be 
outdone, Dean Petrie characterized the 
meeting of the Chattahoochee chapter 
as “wonderfully delightful, with the 
‘chat’ in and the ‘hooch’ out.” | 

At the same meeting, Dean Petrie 
renewed acquaintanceship with the 
alumnus who wrote Auburn’s first battle 
song. As Dean Petrie later wrote: 

“At last I noticed a quiet, modest, 
baldheaded fellow at the end of the table. 
Some called him Louis and finally 


someone called him Heyman. ‘Are you,’ I> 


asked, ‘kin to the Heyman who was at 


Auburn in the early days of football 


when McKissick and other prehistoric 


giants lived?’ ‘Which Heyman do you © 


refer to,’ he said. ‘The Heyman who 
wrote Auburn’s first college song,’ I 
replied. ‘I can recall the refrain now and 
almost sing it: . 


‘We’re the Alabama boys who fear no 


harm; | 
Give us a chance and we'll play ball.’ 


“He smiled in his modest way and said 
simply, ‘I am that Heyman.’ 

“What a flood of questions that 
started! How old faces flashed again 
before my eyes! Yet somehow he seemed 


Only Yesterday 


unfamiliar. He had hair on his headin 


(Continued on Page 10) 


Young Alumni Mike & Duffie Shinnick Are Among the Restorers— 


Some Restore — vai gmt Oeste Bulldoze "km 


By Pat Keller ’69 
When the Allen-Page House was built 


in Oak Bowery in the 1830’s,it was sur- jj 


rounded by forest so dense that trappers 


reported they could walk for miles and — 


not see the sun. Oak Bowery was part of 
the Indian Territory in those days, but 
the middle class farmer who built Allen- 
Page House had a dozen slaves and 
could count two doctors among the 
members of that bustling settlement. Or 
so Mike Shinnick ’71 says as he recounts 
the history of his home, now called Tan 
Bark House, and his community, which 
now numbers “about twenty-five.” - 

Even today as they enter the circular 
drive which fronts Tan Bark House, 
visitors are struck with the feeling that 
they have somehow entered the past, for 
the brown clapboard cottage looks much 
as it must have looked when it was 
built—trim, neat, and square-columned, 
with double doors leading into a wide, 
pleasant hall. But. according to Mike and 
his wife, Duffie Ferguson ’74, four years 
ago the house was literally falling apart, 
a jumble of fallen plaster, newspaper- 
and burlap-clad walls, and sagging 
ceilings. 


One of the crumbling 
tenant shacks that line 
back-country roads 


When Mike first saw the house, it had 
become one of the many crumbling te- 
nant shacks which line the area’s 
backcountry roads and was about to be 
torn down. The bathroom consisted of a 
hole in the floor for draining bathwater, 
and the kitchen Mike kindly describes as 
“primitive.” But for all that, Mike says, 
he always had a fondness for antebellum 
homes, so he bought the Allen-Page 
House and a neighboring house of the 
same period for $500 apiece, tore off the 
porches, tore down the chimneys, moved 
the house three miles down the road to 
his ten-acre homesite, placed them back- 
ee? and went to work. That was in 
1974. 

In 1976, Mike, who was unmarried at 
the time, moved into the “front house,” 
Allen-Page House. The back house 
- remains in much the same condition as 
when Mike bought it. But the front house 
is straight out of a spread in Better 
Homes and Gardens. “It took a little 
work,” Mike says modestly. Looking at 
the two houses, one finished, one un- 
finished, linked by a long, soon-to-be- 
completed glass-enclosed solarium, one 
can see just how modest Mike is. 

“One really horrendous project was 
the walls,” Mike says. “I had thousands 
of spikes, nails, and tacks to pull out. I 
had to take each board down and sand it 
with a belt sander to get all the old 
wallpaper and stuff off and then run it 
through a joiner to smooth out the edges. 
I’'d do a wall at the time. I figure it took 
about an hour a board. I couldn’t believe 
it at the time. It would take about a day to 
do eight boards. I’d spend that time tak- 
Ing them down, pulling out the tacks, 
sanding them, and putting them back 
up.” 

Another “horrendous” project was the 
ceilings. Mike had to sand every board in 
the ceilings, but before he could sand 
them, he had to nail them back up and 
clean the debris from the attic above 
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IN THE BEGINNING—When Mike first saw the Allen-Page House, it looked much like this 
photo on the outside and much worse inside. Mike has almost totally restored it and is now 
working on the back house, the Havis-Preer House. 


them so that dirt wouldn’t sift through 
as he worked. 

The ceiling in the parlor was in the 
worst shape of any of them, Mike says, 
with “boards hanging down and so 
forth.” I had to go up to the attic and 
literally shovel out a 130-year accumula- 
tion of dust, dirt, and old shingles and 
stuff, and then vacuum,” he relates. 
“That took about three days. Then I 
came down and went back to work on the 
ceiling.” 

Now that Mike has been working on 
Tan Bark House for four years, he knows 
why some people restore old homes and 
others bulldoze them. 


‘It’s a consuming 
kind of project— 
emotionally, 
economically, physically.’ 


“T feel guilty about it sometimes,” he 
says, “spending so much money and so 
much time on it. It’s really a consuming 
kind of project—emotionally, 
economically, physically. You get really 
involved in it. But the only way it’s 
economical to restore a house like this is 
to do it yourself. If you do the work 
yourself, you can do it for what it would 
cost to build a new house with the same 
square footage. If you hired it done, you 
couldn’t afford it. And it depends on the 
house, too, on the shape it’s in. These two 
houses were in particularly poor shape.” 

Another factor to consider, Mike adds, 
is the amount of restoration, something 
that can make a large difference in the 
amount of time and money applied to the 
project. Mike has spent a lot of his time 
moving ‘walls back to their original 
locations and trying to preserve the 
original wood sheathing, all amid cries 
of “Sheetrock it!” from his friends. Yet he 
and Duffie are not purists about restora- 
tion; they want a house they can enjoy. 


—Photo by Gordon Bugg 


And a house would be difficult to enjoy, 
they believe, without modern plumbing, 
electricity, and central heat and air. Yet 
where such amenities have been added, 
they are inconspicuous. 

The vents for central heat and air, for 
example, blend with the dark-stained 
wood floors, and the bare-bulbed ceiling 
lights have been replaced with elec- 
trified kerosene lamps which, incidental- 
ly, are rumored to have brightened a 
Nevada bordello of the last century. 
Kitchen appliances, except for the 1880 
wood stove, also electrified, and a 
supplementary old-fashioned wooden 
icebox, are hidden behind antique closet 
doors coverted for that purpose. Similar 
doors make up the cabinet fronts of the 
bathroom and kitchen cabinets, all of 
which are pegged together and which 


- were built by Mike and a friend, Robert 


Campbell ’77. And there is a walk-in 
closet adjoining the bath, a real necessi- 
ty since closets were virtually unheard of 
when the house was built. 

Although the Shinnicks appreciate 
the attention and praise the house 
receives from visitors, they realize that 
few people can even begin to imagine the 
work that has been poured into the house 
and grounds, often under difficult con- 
ditions. 

At the time Mike bought the houses, he 
says, he had three fulltime jobs: “I was 
working on this place, working on the 
doctorate, and teaching full time. It just 
didn’t leave any time. Now that I’m just 
teaching full time, it’s a lot easier.” But it 
still isn’t easy enough. 


Sanding walls an 
hour per board amid 
cries of ‘sheetrock it’ 

from friends 


“The work kind of goes with the 
seasons,” Mike says. “One day it was 
snowing and four of my friends and 


myself were down the road tearing a 
shack down. And this winter I spent a lot 
of time on the back house. Several days 
I’ve worked on the back house with 
snowflakes coming down. And before 
there was heat in the front house, I’d just 
put on a whole lot of clothes and come on 
down.” 

“In spring,” Duffie says, “we started 
work outside. The thing is, it doesn’t 
show. The driveway’s going to be en- 
circled by trees someday. They’re out 
there now, but they’re not very visible. 
Maybe they will be twenty years from 
now. We'll have fruit trees out back and 
pecan trees. We were given six trees as 
wedding presents.” 

“We’ve spent an incredible amount of 
time on the grounds,” Mike adds. ‘“‘We’ve 
planted more than forty trees, and we’ve 
put in the pond and the driveway and 
fences and planted shubbery and built 
gates.... We’ve planted two gardens. We 
tried one spot and we looked at it and 
decided it really wasn’t that good of a 
place for a garden so we plowed up 
another spot and said that was a better 
place.” 

Both Mike and Duffie agree that the 
whole project has “just sort of evolved,” 
as he put it. Even now, they! havenoidea 
exactly how the work i is going to go. 

“One good example of how the house 
evolved is the breezeway,” Mike says. 
“In my work I travel; I do training 
programs all over the Southeast. I teach 
in rehabilitation in the Special Educa- 
tion Department and am involved in a 
regional training project. As I travel I 
look for things for the house. I found 
these french doorsin Nashville for about 
six dollars, reworked them, put them at 
the end of the long hall dividing the 
house. The light was so nice that we 


decided to put windows across the top. 


That’s the breezeway. I found the footed 
tub for the bath in Nashville, too. 


Look for things for 
house as travel & do 
consulting work 
to pay for them 


“As materials become available, I 
work on the house and my friends come 
out and work on it with me and they have 
ideas... Right now I’m spending a whole 
lot of time doing consulting work to 
make some extra money to buy some 
roofing materials and so forth, trying to 
get the solarium closed in.” 

When Mike first began the restoration, 
he planned to work on both houses at 
once, but he lacked both the 
wherewithall and the knowhow, he says. 
And he admits that there have been 
times when he felt that he would never 
finish. 

“At one point I just decided that I was 
either going to bulldoze the back house 
and get it out of the way because I was 
tired of looking at it, or I was going to go 
ahead and get started on it. What 
happened was I was going to buy this 
1830’s church and move it and Duffie 
asked a question—‘Why are you going to 
start on another building when you 
know we’ve got this one back here you 
know that we could really use? It’s a 
utilitarian thing. Why move the church 
when we could use this one?’ Then I 
studied around a bit and realized that I 
was really just scared of getting 
started.” 

Now that he has made his decision, 
Mike is hard at work on the back house, 


(Continued on Page 9) 
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Restore Old House 
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which will look much like the front house 
when he completes it. The four wood- 
sheathed rooms and the broad hall will 
retain the original wood, and the formal 
room, the plastered one, will be 
replastered. The best part of the back 
house, though, the Shinnicks claim, will 
be the deep screened porch which sweeps 
the width of the house and on which 
Mike and Duffie plan to spend their 
spare time, if they ever have any. 

Yet despite all the work that he and 
Duffie have expended and will continue 
to expend on their home, they say that 
they feel in no hurry to finish. 


‘I get enjoyment 
out of every little thing, 
every part we work on.... 
I’m not in that big a 
rush to get it done’ 
— Duffie 


“I get enjoyment out of every little 
thing,” Duffie says, “every little part we 
work on when it’s done. I like to sit back 
and look at it—like the breezeway, when 
it was done. I think that’s why I enjoy it; 
I’m not in that big a rush to getit done. 

“I’ve just started working,” she adds, 


“so I’m anxious to start buying things 
for the house, like a workable 
refrigerator, and I want to strip some fur- 
niture that we already have.” 

As for Mike, he just wants to concen- 
trate on getting the basic structure done. 
“We spend a lot of time saying ‘Wish 
you’d come help me do this!” he laughed. 
“Tike this morning. I was working on 
the walls and trying to get some siding 
up, and she wanted to redo some fur- 
niture. I said ‘If you’ll help me on the 
back house, I’ll help you refinish fur- 
niture.’ She said no, so I worked on the 
back house while she refinished a vic- 
trola. Actually, we’re very pleased with 
each other’s interests.” 

Working on the houses offers Mike and 
Duffie myriad pleasures. “For me, the 
most rewarding part of all this is just 
feeling a part of on-going life,” Mike 
says, ‘feeling that I contribute 
something, including a lot of my time, to 
a project that somebody else contributed 
a lot to a hundred and thirty years ago. 
You know—they cut the boards off the 
land, boards that you can’t buy now, 
twenty-four-inch wide pine boards as 
hard and tight-grained as oak. It was 
somebody with a totally different 
lifestyle and a totally different environ- 
ment. It is nice knowing that you have 
something in common with that person, 
those people. You get a lot of nice 
feelings. ; 

“T also get a lot of nice feelings from 
just looking at what we’ve done,” Mike 
continues. “I look at something and 
remember when I worked on it. That 
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VIEW OF THE BREEZEWAY-—The breezeway in the Shinnicks’ house shows off the 
original wood sheathing (stained pecan and rubbed with tung oil for a mellow, dark finish), the 
french doors from Nashville, and an electrified kerosene lantern rumored to have brightened a 


bordello in Nevada. 
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POSING ON THE BACK-HOUSE PORCH—Mike and Duffie rest a few moments on what 
will someday be the back porch of their house. When finished, the two put-together houses will 
contain approximately 3500 square feet and will be 150 feet long from front porch to back. 


gives me a nice warm feeling of involve- 
ment and committment. But there’s no 
one big satisfaction, but a lot of different 
satisfactions, of just enjoying something 
because it’s done.” 


‘The most rewarding 
part of all this is feel- 
ing a part of on-going 

life, feeling that I 
contribute something, 
including a'lot of my 
time, to a project 
that somebody else con- 
tributed a lot to 130 
years ago’ 
— Mike 


“And there’s the history,” Duffie says. 
“That’s true,” Mike says. “In 1850 Oak 
Bowery had a population of 1000 whites 
and 1200 blacks. It had a buggy factory, 
arailroad, a college for men and a college 


-for women and the stagecoach from New 


Orleans to Atlanta came through here. 
Now all that’s left from all that is these 
two houses and a few others. All the rest 
of the buildings are gone. It’s just amaz- 
in g.” 

As for future projects, Mike and Duffie 
have some. One is a barn-workshop, 
about 36 by 50, Mike says, but he’ll have 
to find and tear down some more old 
buildings for the lumber first, or maybe 


buy that old 1830’s church and convert 
it. There are the furnishings they hope to 
buy—they would all be antebellum if 
they could afford it, they say. But 
between refinishing what they have and 
giving furniture to one another for 
special occasions, they’re building up an 
inventory which already includes a 1750 
grandfather clock. The clock was their 
wedding present to one another. For 
Christmas, they gave one another a pair 
of peacocks which give the grounds a 
decidedly Victorian air. 

Again and again, Mike and Duffie say 
that their object is to have a home they 
can enjoy. But for those who happen by 
this out-of-the-way bit of the Old South, 
Tan Bark House and its surroundings 
will provide their own delight. 


In 1850 Oak Bowery 
had a population of 
2200, ‘a buggy factory, 
a railroad, a college 
for women, the stage- 
coach from New Orleans 
came through here. Now 
all that’s left is these 
2 houses and a few 
others’ 


OUTSTANDING ENGINEERS—Receiving awards from Engineering Dean Vincent 
Haneman as the Outstanding Engineering Graduate and alternates were Bill Hendrickson, a 
senior in chemical engineering from LaCrosse, Wisc.; Carol Ann Petty (seated left) of Bir- 
mingham, alternate and senior in civil engineering; and Lee Johnson of Atlanta, alternate and 
senior in industrial engineering. A career Navy man, Henrickson will return to his assignment 
as a nuclear engineering specialist aboard a Navy submarine following graduation. Carol will 
go to work as a project engineer with TVA’s Phipps Bend Nuclear Project near Kingsport, 


Tenn., and Lee will enter graduate school. 


Only Yesterday 


(Continued from Page 7) 


the old days and full whiskers on his 
chin, and a mustache. At my request he 
put one hand over the bald top of his face 
and the other over the lower half and I 
recognized him instantly. 

“*Won’t you,’ said I, ‘send mea copy of 
that famous old song?’ ‘If I can find it,’ 
he replied.” 

Dr. Petrie didn’t receive a copy of the 
song, but Mr. Heyman did write him a 
letter telling him how he had searched 
for the song to no avail. 

Forty Years Ago: Curriculum in- 
novations included a co-operative course 
in engineering whereby a student could 
alternate actual work in industry with 
college study leading to a degree, the 
Alumnews announced. The co-operative 
course required five years for comple- 
tion, but at graduation the student would 
have two and one-half years’ experience 
in his field in addition to a degree in 
engineering. Eighty students were 
already enrolled in the new program, 
said director of engineering extension 
Alex O. Taylor. 

At the same time, the School of 
Agriculture announced a degree course 
in agricultural engineering and the 
School of Veterinary Medicine an- 
nounced the establishment of one year of 
veterinary medicine preparatory to mak- 
ing. veterinary medicine a six-year 
course beginning in 1939. 

Albert S. (Emma) Golemon ’24, fondly 
remembered as Auburn’s 1925 “May 
Queen,” and his wife visited the campus. 
He had been practicing architecture 
with the Beaumont, Texas, firm of Stein- 
man and Golemon since 1928. 

In the Baccalaureate Address, 
Jonathan Daniels, editor of the Raleigh 
(N.C.) News and Observer, told his 
audience that each Southerner “must 
discover his own South, if he is to serve 
it.” The region, he said, “which we call 
the South, which song-writers call Dixie, 
and which the President calls Economic 
Problem No. I,” needed to be understood, 
especially upon the eve of its “awaken- 
ing.” 

Thirty Years Ago: Auburnites and 
representatives from the University of 
Alabama got together to celebrate the 
resumption of athletic activities between 
the two institutions after a break of forty 
years. The meeting was sponsored by the 
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Auburn Kiwanis Club and its president, 
Roland (Cliff) Shine, and ended with a 
gong: 
We’ve been working on some football 
Nigh on forty years. 
We’ve been working on some football 
‘Mid joys and smiles and tears. 
Can’t you hear the whistle blowing? 
Come boys, shout the cry— 
Hurray, Hurray for Alabama 
And good old API! 


The 17 members of the Auburn 
Knights included R. D. Browning, an 
electrical engineering student who, the 
Alumnews said, “really keeps the bolts 
in his saxophone oiled,” and Rudy 
Blackmon, an industrial management 
major who was “able to manage his 
trumpet like an old hand.” Leader of the 
band was Bob Hurston and vocalist was 
Martha Lambert. The music of the band, 
said the Alumnews, ranged “from sim- 
ple tunes like ‘Sewanee River’ up 
through the progressive beats of Stan 
Kenton.” 

Two fish stories: J. E. (Boozer) Pitts 712 
spoke to the Auburn Civitan Club on “A 
Mud Cat in the Stream of Life” and Guy 
M. Spearman ’14 directed the largest fish 
fry ever known to be held in the United 


_ States, for 7500 people in Birmingham. 


Ed Bottcher had appeared for six con- 
secutive weeks on the radio quiz show 
“R.F.D. America” and had won to date: 3 
vacuum cleaners, 3 sets of club 
aluminum, a thirty-year supply of 
overalls, a year’s supply of nylons, a 
cultured pearl necklace, a $500 diamond 
ring,’a ten-year supply of sheets and 
pillowcases, 36 cans of house and barn 
paint, a washing machine, a Servel 
refrigerator, a Sparten radio- 
phonograph, a power lawn mower, a 
Harder home freezer unit, and an 
ironer—a total of $3500 in merchandise. 

Alumnalities: Earl F. Kennamer ’40 
had been appointed fish and wildlife 
marketing specialist for the Auburn Ex- 
tension Service. During WWII he had 
been appointed fish and game super- 
visor for Bavaria, where he remained for 
more than a year .... Bernard T. Jenny 
"48 was with the Armstrong Cork Co., of 
Lancaster, Pa., as a draftsman . 
Dorrance Kiser ’46 had a print on dis- 


J. D. Williford 
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1916-1939 


"16 has moved from 
Clearwater, Fla., to Nobel, Ontario, Canada. 

Ralph (Shug) Jordan ’32 has been elected 
to the board of the South Central Branch of 
the Alabama Chapter of the Arthritis Foun- 
dation. 

Charles H. Coggin ’33 now lives in Hilton 
Head, S.C. 

William B. Morland ’35 has moved from 
Arcadia, Calif., to Alexandria, La. 

Kyser Cox ’36 has moved from Bir- 
mingham to New Orleans. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. Vaughan Terry (Mary 
Helen Whatley) have moved from 
Montgomery to Greensboro. 

Chris T. Dimitry has moved from Pen- 
sacola to Lake Pansoffkee, Fila. 


1940 


Dr. John Carl Rice has been honored by 
the Raleigh, N.C., Rotary Club and District 
771 which have jointly presented a Paul 
Harris Fellowship in his name. Dr. Rice was 
governor of District 771 for the past year. Dis- 
trict 771 encompasses the northeastern 
fourth of the State of North Carolina. Being 
named a Paul Harris Fellow means that $1,- 
000 was presented in Dr. Rice’s name to the 
Rotary Foundation for the international 
fellowships. 

George P. Tait has retired from duPont 
after 27 years of working for the company. He 
has moved from Richmond, Va., to Nokomis, 
Fla. 


1942 


Classmates of Albert Thompson 742 will 
be saddened to learn of the death of his wife, 
Melvina Kahalley Thompson, on May 11. 
Surviving Mrs. Thompson in addition to her 
husband are two daughters, Toni Thompson 
Turpen of Fayetteville, Ark., and Vickie Ann 
Thompson, an Auburn student; a son, Albert 
Thompson, III, also an Auburn student; anda 
sister, Mrs. Emile Nassar of Bay Minette. 


Dr. Tom Cope, agronomy and soils 
researcher at Auburn, is currently in Los 
Banos, Philippines, at the International Rice 
Research Institute where he will be doing 
research for a year. On the way to the Philip- 
pines, Dr. Cope and his wife, Norma, visited 
the Agricultural’ Experiment Stations at the 
University of Hawaii and at the University of 
Guam. Dr. Cope’s work at the International 
Rice Research Institute relates to his work at 
Auburn where he has directed the Soils 
Testing Lab for the past 12 years and has 


play at the 150th Anniversary Exhibi- 
tion of Lithography. The print, titled 
“Native of Alabama,” depicted a graz- 
ing mule. Mr. Kiser had studied under 
Prof. Maltby Sykes at Auburn. 

Twenty Years Ago: Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation made a $75,000 
grant to be extended over a five-year 
period to Auburn to support the appoint- 
ment of a Westinghouse professorship in 
engineering. 

Individual sports honors for 1957-58 
were announced and included Ist string 
All-American end Red Phillips; All-SEC 
in football Red Phillips and Jerry 
Williams; Sophomore of the Year Jackie 
Burkett; Basketball AII-SEC Rex 
Fredric; Baseball All-SEC pitcher Red 
Roberts, centerfielder L. F. Lanier, and 
catcher Pat Duke; and All-SEC javelin 
thrower Hindman Wall. - 

Alumnalities: William F. (Bill) Nichols 
of Sylacauga had been elected to the 
Alabama House of Representatives .... 
George E. Bagwell °34 was owner of 


_ George Bagwell (air conditioning) Co. in 


Montgomery .... Billy Lancaster 58 was 
with Creole Petroleum Corp. in La- 
quinallas, Estado Zalia, Venezuela .... 
William E. Pappanastos ’58 worked for 
Convair in Fort Worth.. 


published extensively on his studies dealing 
with calibration of soil test results. 

Dr. Clifton B. Cox, chairman and presi- 
dent of Armour & Company, spoke at Auburn 
on March 21. He came to Auburn as a partici- 
pant in the School of Business’ Distinguished 
Speaker Series. He is a former participant in 
the School’s executive-in-residence program. 
Dr. Cox holds an earned Ph.D. from Purdue 
University, where he taught agricultural 
economics for ten years, and an honorary 
Ph.D. from Auburn. He is the former chair- 
man of the board of the American Meat In- 
stitute and is on the board of several com- 
panies. He received the 1977 Community 
Relations Award from the Meat Institute for 
his interest in young people in industry, 
agriculture, and education. He is vice chair- 
man of Greyhound, the parent company of 
Armour. 


1944 


Hubert B. Wells lives in Huntsville where 
he had worked for more than 20 years with 
NASA. 


1946 


Dr. W. Gregory Allen, Jr., professor of 
business administration at Florida Jr. 
College, has been named to the board of direc- 
tors of Century National Bank in Jackson- 
ville. Dr. Allen is a member of the Jackson- 
ville Community Relations Commission, 
Manpower Advisory Council, Board of Gover- 
nors of the Florida Junior College Founda- 
tion, and Board of Trustees of Edward Waters — 
College. 

Dr. N. Jackson Sibley has moved from 
Landover, Md., to Russellville, Ala. 


1947 


Allen J. Brown of Auburn, district agent 
for agriculture and natural resources with the 
Extension Service, retired April 30 after a 30- 
year Extension Career. He joined Extension 
in 1948 as assistant county agent in Bullock 
County. He moved to Auburn in 1960 as 
poultry specialist, farm management, and 
marketing specialist, and field crops 
marketing specialist before becoming district 
agent in 1976. 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard B. Davis (Ruth 
Booras ’45) have moved to Starkville, Miss., 
from Wooster, Ohio. 


Ireland Trip to 
be Repeated 


The June Ireland Escapade has 
proven so popular that the Auburn 
Alumni Association is offering another 
departure date in August. The second 
trip will run from August 29 through 
Sept. 6. Like the June trip, the August 
one will include four days in Dublin, two 
in Killarney, a trip to Limerick, and 
another to Galway before returning to 
Atlanta from Shannon Airport. 

Active members of the Alumni 
Association and their immediate 
families are eligible for the tour. The tour 
price of $895.90 includes most meals, ex- 
tensive sight-seeing, air fare and double 
occupancy hotel rooms. A _ limited 
number of single rooms are available for 
an additional cost of $80. Those wishing 
to spend the last two nights of the tour at 
Dromoland Castle will pay a supplemen- 
tary cost of $49 per person, double oc- 
cupancy, or $69.00 per person single oc- 
cupancy. 

To make your reservation send $175 
per person deposit to the Auburn Alumni 
Office, Auburn University, Auburn 
Alabama 36830. Space is limited so im- 
mediate reservations are needed. For ad- 
ditional information about the trip, con- 
tact Cynthia Gilmer in the Alumni Of- 
fice at (205) 826-4234. 
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| Meet Auburn Taiwanese Alumni— 


Dr. and Mrs. Philpott Visit Taiwan 


By Trudy Cargile 
AU News Bureau 


It was one of the smallest Auburn Alumni Club meetings in history and 
probably held at the greatest distance from the main campus, but.it was live- 
ly, according to President Harry M. Philpott. 


The Auburn president, with 13 other 
college and university executive heads, 
was visiting the Republic of China in 
late April and their presence was herald- 
ed in the press. | 

“I had not tried to contact any of our 
- alumniin the Republic of China, because 
I didn’t know what our schedule or in- 
~ volvement would be. But several of them 
saw the photos in the two papers on 
Tuesday and on Wednesday they finally 
traced us down,” Dr. Philpott said. 

Dr. King F. Tam, who did doctoral 
studies at Auburn in poultry science and 
is now with the department of veterinary 
medicine at National Taiwan Uni- 
versity, organized nine other alumni for 
a breakfast with Dr. Philpott. 

“I had planned to spend more time 
with them, but we didn’t know until the 
day before that the Republic’s President 
Yen Chai-kan was going to meet with us 
that day, so we had only about an hour to 
get together,” Dr. Philpott related. 

The alumni meeting with Dr. Philpott 
included Dr. and Mrs. Y.S. Chow’70, Dr. 
Ming-Yih Chen ’74, Dr. Hsi Tsann Wu, 
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Dr. Shyashiow Regina Sun ’76, Hardin 
H.C. Lee ’69, Yenpin (Amber) Li ’76, 
King F. Tam, and Jiu-Sherng Yang’67. 

After Dr. Tam and other members of 
the alumni group had presented two 
scrolls, one painted with a tiger and one 
with an eagle, to the Philpotts, there was 
another “down home” reunion of sorts. 

It happened as Dr. Philpott was about 
to leave the lobby where the alumni 
group had strung a banner welcoming 
the Auburn president. 

“I heard someone shout my name 
across the lobby. It was Bert Lance, who 
had been on the campus about two weeks 


earlier to address the student Horizons 


symposium.” 

The more serious side of the visit to the 
Republic of China brought the American 
educators into meetings with several 
government officials and the presidents 
or heads of four universitites of that 
country. 

They met first with Dr. Yuan-zu Li, 
minister of education. This was followed 
by a visit to the National Palace 


NEWS FROM TAIWAN—Auburn University President Harry M. Philpott relays news from 
Taiwan from his recent visit there to Jen-Chyuan Lee, president of the AU Chinese Student 
Association, and (seated from left) Lina Chen and Chung-Mei Sung. Dr. and Mrs. Philpott 
proudly displayed some of the gifts and souveniers they brought home with them, including the 
scroll with the hand-painted tiger on the wall in the background, a gift from the Taipei Auburn 


Alumni Club. 
JUNE 1978 
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MEMORIES—Mrs. Harry M. Philpott (right), wife of Auburn University’s president, shows a 
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group of students from Taiwan some of the mementos the Philpotts brought back froma recent 
visit to universities and with leaders of that country. The students, some of the 90 invited toa 
reception at the President’s home May 18, are (from left) Wei Lin Chen, Alexander and 
Catherine Ly, Shiu-Lin Yang, and Mary Cheng. The delicate painting of an eagle on the scroll 
in the background was a gift fromthe Taipei Auburn Alumni Club with whom the Philpotts had 


breakfast during their visit to Taiwan. 


—AU Photographic Services 


Museum, the old Imperial Museum 
which was brought over from China and 
resurrected when Generalissimo Chaing 
Kai-shek fled from the communists. 
Among souvenirs the Philpotts brought 
back is a reproduction of one of the 
Museum’s paintings, presented to them 
by its director, Dr. Fu-tsung Chiang. 


The group was briefed by Director Ran 
Cheng-Chang, Ministry of Justice In- 
vestigation Bureau, on what the country 
is trying to do to combat the communist 
influence so close to them. Mayor Y.Y. 
Wang of Kaohsiung, Taiwan, talked to 
them about the municipal administra- 
tion in his city of a million people. 


During their visit to the campuses of 
National Taiwan, Soochow, Taiwan 
Normal, and Fu Jen Catholic Uni- 
versities, the American educators met 
with the executive heads of those in- 
stitutions. 


“One of the concerns they had was 
that we see their educational programs 
and, hopefully, that we continue to make 
opportunities in this country for 
students from Taiwan. I think all of us 
were very impressed with their 
programs.” 


Dr. Philpott observed that there are 
some apparent differences in the 
educational system of Taiwan and this 
country. The government there sets the 
tuition for all universities and, through 
tests administered to high school 
students, decides which colleges they 
will attend. The best (about two percent) 
qualify for the National Taiwan Uni- 
versity, considered the best, and the rest 
are allocated to the others. 


“They are interested in their students 
coming to our country for graduate work 
and they are very interested in exchange 
students—have our students come to the 
Republic of China. 


“But all of our group agreed that we 
just don’t have the language programs 
in our institutions, except in a few cases, 
to prepare students for that experience. 
Most of the instruction is in Chinese. For 
a student from this country to study 
Chinese culture or history, he would 
have to be able to speak and read 
Chinese,” Dr. Philpott explained. 


The Americans were told that there 
are only 12 or 15 American students in 
the universities of the Republic of China. 
Dr. Philpott pointed out that there are 


_ six times that many at Auburn from that 


country. 

What the American colleges and uni- 
versities might do in the future to further 
the programs between the two nations is 
not known, according to Dr. Philpott, im- 
mediate past president of the National 
Association of State Universities and 
Land-Grant Colleges which the visiting 
group represented. 

“I guess that would depend on any 
recommendations that might be made to 
the Chinese Embassy in Washington. 
They were the ones who originated the 
trip and made the plans,” Dr. Philpott 
said. 

The Auburn president observed that 
behind all of this is a very deep concern | 
in Taiwan that the actions of this coun- 
try’s government in opening up 
channels with Red China could con- 
ceivably force the Taiwanese Republic of 
China out of the international picture. 

“They have to live in dread that at 
some point the Red Chinese are going to 
try to take them over,” Dr. Philpott said, 
noting that the small country was under 
an air raid alert only hours after his par- 
ty departed. 

The Philpotts, who visited Hong Kong 
on their way back to the States, held a 
reception for Taiwan students now on 
the AUcampus on May 18, to share news 
of their homeland with them. 


ALUMNALITIES 


William E. O’ Brien now lives in Florence 
where he moved from Yazoo City, Miss. 


1948 


Harold H. Franks has moved from Cocoa, 
Fla., to Booneville, Miss. 


1949 


Marjorie Thrower Peek has moved from 
Arab to Hermitage, Tenn. | 

Nelson A. Ball, Jr., has moved from 
Stone Mountain, Ga., to Saudi Arabia. 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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CHILD STUDY —Students enrolled in Auburn’s Department of Family and Child Development learn about children working with such energetic little persons as these tykes Penny Pool 


met on a visit to the Child Study Center. 


Family and Child Development— 


Direct Aid and Training for Young and Old 


By Penny Pool ’78 


With the family seemingly under ever-increasing attack internally and ex- 
ternally, it’s refreshing to discover a department at Auburn that coordinates 
teaching with three separate programs to decisively aid the Alabama family 


and improve the quality of life. The 


- Family and Child Development Depart- 


ment (FCD) in the School of Home 
Economics through its academic 
programs provides the personnel so bad- 
ly needed by Alabama social service 
organizations, ranging from daycare 


centers to mental health centers to 


rehabilitation centers to nutrition 
centers for the aged. Through its other 


"programs the department directly helps 


citizens and gives Auburn students 


- valuable experience working with peo- 


ple. The programs under FCD are Pro- 
ject Uplift, and Family Life Center, 
Child Study Center, and a commission 
on Aging grant project. 

Students enrolled in the FCD Depart- 
ment can choose a general major or a 
more specialized major in daycare and 
programs for young children or in family 
and child services. These majors prepare 
students for working with children and 
families and for graduate study. 
Graduates presently work as directors 


-and teachers in federal, private, and 


church or community based programs 
for children, youth, and adults. Teacher 
certification isn’t required for these 
positions; however, the new Alabama 
kindergartens and public school 
teaching positions do require certifica- 
tion, meaning a student wishing cer- 
tification must follow a dual objectives 
program with courses concurrently 
taken in the School of Education. 
Students also have the option of apply- 


ing for a directed field experience or in- 


ternship to get a better idea of the work 
they will actually be doing when they 
graduate. These field experiences might 
be taken at many places varying from 
the Child Studies Center on campus to 
the medical complex in Birmingham. 

Speaking of FCD, Mrs. Marjorie Hin- 
ton, an assistant professor, said, “You 
can go all the way from conception to 
death in our department.” However her 
own primary concern is closer to concep- 
tion than death. As director of the Child 
Studies Center on Haley Center Con- 
course she works with five programs in- 
volving two, three, four and five-year-old 
children and a stimulation group. 

The Child Study Center is a daycare 
center operated for training university 
students and research. Children are 
selected according to age, sex (equal 
male-female ratio) and the study needs 
of students and faculty. Sometimes there 
may be a special study need such as mul- 
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tiple births, a child who has lost a 
parent, or a child needing an accelerated 
learning program. “It’s whatever group 
a graduate student or faculty member 
needs to study,” says Mrs. Hinton. “The 
primary purpose of this program is. 
academic and secondary is study and 
research. 

“Right now we need an infant lab of 
children from birth to eighteen months 
for study. Our students need to par- 
ticipate with children under 2 years old 
who are normal but need stimulation.” 

The stimulation group Mrs. Hinton is 
presently working with meets onlyin the 
morning but she hopes to expand the 
program to afternoon sessions next year 
and to coordinate the program with 
special education’s exceptionality 
program. The stimulation group con- 
sists of children who need stimulation in 
emotional, social, or motor development. 


_ Graduates 
in ‘better position to 
function personally 
or professionally through 
an agency that serves 
individuals or families’ 


“Sometimes parents are reluctant to 
admit their child has a problem. We work 
closely with parents. We have a lot of 
parent conferences,” Mrs. Hinton con- 
tinued. “One real need we have at the 
Child Center is for a parent library with 
materials and books on understanding 
and guiding a child. About 178 families 
applied for enrollment in the center for 
next year and 78 were accepted. The com- 
munity needs for more families to par- 
ticipate, but students needs are being 
met.” 

_ While discussing the department’s 
contributions to the state of Alabama, 
Mrs. Hinton said, “Our strongest con- 
tribution is graduating students with a 
strong understanding of human 
development and human relationships 
who are in a better position to function 
personally as individuals in society or 
professionally through an agency that 
serves individuals or families. Also we 
prepare our students so well they can go 
into the master’s program anywhere in 
the country.” 

- Right next door at Glanton House is 
Project Uplift, a community program 
devised to fight juvenile delinquency. 


The project was created through joint ac- 
tion of community leaders and Marriage 
and Family Counseling (MFC) faculty 
within the department. The MFC 
graduate program, becoming one of the 
best in the Southeast, provides the 
academic base for Project Uplift and will 
be seeking national accrediation next 
year. Dr. Craig Everett and Dr. Sandra 
Halperin are the faculty members in- 
volved in the program.The project at- 
tracted funding from the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare for a two 
year period. Then the community took 
charge of the total funding. A one mill 
county ad valorem tax provides $20,000 
per year. Auburn’s community develop- 
ment money and Opelika’s operating 
budget add another $25,000 each. The 
Auburn Opelika public school systems 
each contribute $12,500 and there’s $5,- 
500 from miscellaneous donations. 
Auburn University gives in-kind con- 
tributions to house the _ project— 
providing furnishings, utilities, building 
maintenance and operation, purchas- 
ing, accounting and auditing services, 
personnel selection, supervision and ad- 
ministration, plus volunteer services 
from the Speech and Hearing Clinic, 
Psychological testing, Counseling and 
Guidances, etc.—totaling approximate- 
ly $50,000. 

According to its director, Mary Anne 
Armour, the program is unusual because 
it’s in a university setting. Volunteers 
are important to the program and they 
are primarily college students—at one 
time almost 90 percent were college 
students. One incentive to volunteering 
is the two credit hours a student can earn 
per quarter for up to three quarters. 

Volunteers are an integral part of the 
work and Mrs. Armour is trying to 
recruit a volunteer counselor currently. 
“There’s a little boy right now who needs 
a counselor badly but Ihaveno one. This 
field is just coming to the point where the 
government will grant money for family 
counseling. I have an M.A. in Counsel- 


ing with post master’s workin Marriage 


and Family Counseling and I do some 
counseling but it’s too much to ad- 
minister the program and do therapy 
also. I feel working with Project Upliftis 
a contribution to the community. We see 
that children’s lives are changed 
because of Uplift.” 

Mrs. Armour cites some statistics to 
prove that society, too, benefits: 


“Less than six percent of children who 
come through this programend upin Mt. 
Meigs, the Vocational Evaluation 


_ Center for Juvenile Offenders. Of course 


—Photo by Penny Pool 


the saving in human terms is the most 
important but economically Project Up- 
lift is a real savings also. A child costs 
this program $600 a year but in- 
stitutionalized he would cost between 
$12,000 and $16,000 a year.” According 
to Sen. Birch Bayh 95 percent of all adult 
felons have juvenile records and half of 
all crimes are committed by people not . 
old enough to vote. 

The project’s services include a Big 
Brother/Big Sister program that has 
been used as a model, counseling, tutor- 
ing, parent education, home visitor 
programs, weekly recreation, and the life 
skills shop. 


Project Uplift 
fights — 
juvenile delinquency 


Children are referred to the center 
from many sources including schools, 
courts, and the Department of Pensions 
and Security but anyone can refer a 
child, even the child himself if he feels 
the need for help. Some of the most com- 
mon reasons a child is referred to the 
center are emotional problems, chronic 
classroom misbehavior, learning 
problems, family-related problems rang- 
ing from disadvantaged family life to 


family conflict, inability to get along 


with peers, being runaways, truants, 
drug problems, or court charges of any 
nature. 


‘A child costs this 
program $600 per year, 
but institutionalized 
he would cost 
between $12,000 
and $16,000 per year’ 


As a part of the Project Uplift program 
the Life Skills Shop in Opelika is an in- 
tensive program where the parents, 
teacher, and child work together. Most of 
the work is done in the community, at the 
schools, and in the child’s home. An im- 
portant part of the Life Skills Shop is a 
weekly field trip to enrich the lives of 
youngsters who have led very restricted 
lives. ‘‘For instance a child might have 
never been out of Loachapoka oreaten in 
a restaurant using a fork,” said Mrs. Ar- 
mour. She emphasized, however, that all 
the kids aren’t disadvantaged. “We work 
with the whole spectrum. We have many 
people who are upper middle class. At 
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least 15 per cent are higher income peo- 
ple.” 


Tom Spicer, who has been working 
toward his master’s at Auburn, is a 
youth counselor at the skills shop. He 
and two other counselors as well as 
graduate students are working with 49 
children. When the children improve 
enough they are discharged back into 
the school system or scouting programs 
or they come into the life skills shop once 
a week. The scouts meet weekly and once 
a month go on week-end camp outs. Ac- 
cording to Tom, approximately one-half 
of the children live with one parent or 
with grandparents. 


The program has group and in- 
dividual activities to promote self esteem 
as well as group cooperation. The 
children work individually on arts and 
crafts (pottery, leather works and 
‘wood working) and in groups with sports 
such as baseball and basketball. About 
once a week they are taken to things they 
aren’t usually exposed to such as the air- 
. port, an art exhibit, or the jail. 


For its program the skills shop 
currently needs every kind of musical or 
sports equipment, left over floor tile, 
paint brushes and paint, old lumber, 
wood, plastic, bottles, rolls inside of 
paper towels and toilet paper products, 
and old magazines. 


The third program under the FCD 
department is the Commission on Aging 
Project, which is funded through a con- 
tract between the Alabama Commission 
on Aging and Auburn University. The 
university provides training, technical 
assistance, nutritional services, 
program materials, and quarterly 
assessments for the Alabama Nutrition 
Program for the Elderly. According to 
Ms. Olivia Walden ’71, program director, 
13 nutrition projects in Alabama con- 
sisting of 212 centers serve over 11,000 
hot meals daily to people over 60 years of 
age. 


Auburn’s role Ms. Walden describes 
as, “We train people in centers and 
monitor them to keep them honest. We 
plan and approve all meals served. 

“Auburn University got the contract 
to do this because Emmett Eaton, a 
former advisory council member for the 
School of Home Economics, knew he 
needed help when the program started 
and he had worked with quality people 
at Auburn. The contract began in July, 
1973 and has been continuous. There’s a 
great deal of traveling involved in the 
program because we must make quarter- 
ly assessments of the projects.” 


DAILY FOOD GTIDE 
MINK 


NUTRITION CENTER—Olivia Walden ’71, left, project director of the Commission on Ag- 
ing Nutrition Project, looks over a nutrition chart with the staff of a local nutrition center. 


The program offers more than food: 
“Not only are the people getting a meal 
but it’s a good social outlet for old people 
who so often feel isolated from society” 
said Ms. Walden. ‘“We’ve had people 
meet and marry in the centers. There are 
more women in the programs, widowed 
or long time divorced, but the widowed 
men need the service the most. They’re 
sort of lost. About 35 per cent of the par- 
ticipants are black. 


Centers offer elderly 
more than food, 
and elderly become more 
active in community 


“Since the program started I’ve seen a 
change in the older people; they’re 
becoming more political, more visible. 
They vote more than any other political 
group. About 80 per cent are below the 
poverty level. The majority of older 
Alabamians aren’t in the labor force and 
more than two-thirds of them are sub- 
sisting on an annual income below $3,- 
000.” 


She continued, “Many have only an 
8th grade education or less and have had 
limited experiences. Some have never 
stayed in a motel or been out of the state. 
Through arts and crafts sales, etc., they 
get together funds for groups to travel 
and experience things they never have. 
The old people seem to be more 
sophisticated and take more pride in 
themselves. They tend to band together 
and be supportive of each other. Each 
center once a month has a birthday par- 
ty for all the people who have birthdays 
that month. 


“They’re not just taking from the 
centers but giving back to it. In one 
center they have a living history course 


they give to a local school. Some of the 


people in the centers are over 100, and 
sometimes there are two generations 
attending the centers. So if the children 
are discussing the Depression there will 
be someone who lived through it who 
will go to the school and give a firsthand 
account of what it was like.” 


The centers provide more than food 
and a social outlet though. The Commis- 
sion on Aging provides educational 
materials geared toward the needs of 
older people, such as food poisoning, 
canning, con schemes directed at older 
people, etc. The educational materials 
take into account special needs of the 
older citizens such as hearing and sight 
impairments, as well as special interests 
and experiences. 


Shown with her are Carrie Kellum, Trudy Bosworth, and Janie Echols. —Photo by Penny Pool 
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CHILD STUDY-—Staff at the Family and Child Development Department’s Child Study 
Center include, from left, Lee Byron, Lois Meadows, Marleen Rickertsen, and Marjorie Hinton, 


director. 


—Photo by Penny Pool 


The older people involved in the 
program have a great deal of pride, says 
Ms. Walden, recounting an experience in 
which a little lady got defensive and 
pointed at a little black lady, saying 
“She can do something you can’t do.” 
Ms. Walden laughed and said, “She 
probably can.” The lady then proceded 
to say her alphabet backwards. Noted 
Ms. Walden, “In years past, saying your 
— backwards could get you out of 
school. 


_“We’re having people for the first time 
learning to read and write their names in 
the Adult Basic Education programs 
which come into the centers. Some of the 
elderly get their GED certificates.” 

Ili health is a particularly heavy 
problem for the elderly, and although the 
center managers aren’t qualified to give 


medical help, they encourage and advise © 


the aged with a medical problem to seek 
help and follow up to see if they do. The 
center manager is paid, but almost 
everything else is done through 
volunteer help. The volunteers are very 


professional about the food and proud of . 


following the proper procedures says Ms. 
Walden, mentioning that at their recent 
convention at a local motel they were 


shocked to see the staff handling the 


food without wearing hairnets or plastic 
gloves, which is the center’s proper attire 
for food handling. Center meals are not 
necessarily free—if someone can and 
wishes to, he can make a confidential 
donation for his meal. 


Summarizing the work of the centers, 
Ms. Walden said: 

“We’re proud of what we do, but when 
you look at the whole picture we’re not 
doing that good,” referring to the 
numbers of older Alabamians who re- 
main in need of food and health services. 

FCD students occasionally do in- 
ternships with the Center and Ms. 
Walden particularly remembers some 
students who had decided they didn’t 
want to work with old people. But they 
got out in the center with older people 
and had a good time. One of the girls 
decided to go into an aged related job, a 
growing field. 


“We are finding more and more jobs 
related to old people in all kinds of areas. 
The elderly population is growing and 
one out of five Alabamians are 60 or 
older; also they comprise 14 per cent of 
the population. Presently 1,000,000 
professionals are needed to work with 
the elderly. It’s good experience for 
younger people to find out what older 
people are like. They really like them 
when they get to know them. The Exten- 
sion agents do a lot of work with older 
people and at a recent workshop we 


recognized four agents state-wide who 
had done outstanding jobs. 


“With the increasing aged population 
and the many areas needing 
professionals I think here at Auburn we 
need an undergraduate certificate or 
curriculum in gerontology,” said Ms. 
Walden. “At the University of Alabama 
they offer five (3 semester hours each) 
graduate courses in gerontology. An ad | 
hoc committee of faculty and interested 
persons has been formed and is working 
towards getting an undergraduate 
degree in gerontology added to the 
curriculum in the future.” 


The FCD department currently has an 
acting head, School of Home Economics 
Dean Ruth Galbraith, although a new 
head, Dr. Mary Lou Purcell, will begin in 
September, coming from Stevens 
College in Missouri. Dean Galbraith ob- 
viously takes her work seriously and 
when I expressed surprise at the 
progressive things going on in what I 
had misperceived as the sewing and 
cooking school, she fairly lept to her 
school’s defense. 


‘You help people 
by supportive services 
for families, daycare 
services, anything 
that makes people 
live better.’ 


“Home Economics has always been 
concerned about the quality of people’s 
lives. You can help people by helping the 
environment they’re living in, the food 
they eat, the products they use, or the 
supportive services for families, daycare 
services, anything that makes people 
live better,” she said. 


She’s excited about a new program 
they’re instituting this summer. It’s a 
family daycare provider course for peo- 
ple who keep children in their homes and 
may not be aware of the many 
stimulating and learning materials 
available for children. It’s designed to 
make these people more aware of the 
many resources available to them. 


“Home Economics is changing its 
directions,’ Dean Galbraith said, “It 
reflects the changes in society since it’s 
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SOAKING UP THE SUN—Perched on the roof of this Samford Street garage, Tommy John- 
son’s homemade solar unit passively collects energy for use in heating the apartment and 


providing enough hot water for showering and dishwashing. 


Aids Children& Family 


—Photo by Pat Keller ’69 
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so involved with people. It has always 
been involved with professional careers. 
The societal change in the role of women, 
being more career oriented outside the 
home, much more so than ten years ago, 
has changed our programs in terms of 
emphasis to meet student’s needs.” 

While discussing needs Dean 
Galbraith said, “Our biggest need is a 
need for space. We need Project Uplift 
and the Family Life Center integrated 
with the Child Study Center into a single 
unit on one floor, the first floor because 
of fire safety laws for day care centers.” 

An obvious case of overcrowding seen 
is the office of the Commission on Aging 
staff where many materials have to be 
stored separate from the office because 
four workers already crowded into space 
most appropriately used for one, at most 
two, persons. Ms. Walden laughs that in 
such close quarters good relations are 
promoted because otherwise the situa- 
tion would be impossible. She added, 
“Tt’s a good thing we travel a lot.” 


‘Many of our students 
come from 
protected households 
and suffer culture 
shock when they see 
how some families 
live. 

Films would help 
prepare them.’ 


Dean Galbraith also mentioned travel- . 


ing funds as a need, not only to send 
faculty to workshops but to bring in good 
speakers which would help faculty as 
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well as students. She also stressed, ““W 
need better audio-visual materials for 
the department. When you're talking 
about family interaction, a film is much 
better than reading about a certain 


situation. Many of our students come | 


from protected households and suffer 
culture shock when they see how some 
families live. These films would help 
prepare them for that.” 

A graduate student echoed her opinion 
saying, “My biggest gripe is the need for 
a number of excellent films dealing with 
things like women’s awareness; there’s 
more a trend toward self-growth, dealing 
with death and divorce, dealing with the 
changing family structure.” 


ALUMNALITIES 
1950 


Maxwell C. King has been elected to the 
board of directors of the American Associa- 
tion of Community and Junior Colleges. Heis 
president of Brevard Community College in 
Florida where he has been for eight years. 
Earlier he was president of Indian River Com- 
munity College and a highschool principalin 
Ft. Pierce. He is chairman of the Community 
College Cooperative for International 
Development. 

John R. Street, Jr., AIA, architect and 
principal associate with the world-renowned 
architectural and engineering firm of John 
Portman & Associates, has been elected vice 
chairman of the Georgia State Building Ad- 
ministrative Board. The Board is charged 
with the responsibility of protecting the 
health, safety, property, and general welfare 
of the citizens of Georgia by developing and 
issuing the Georgia Building, Housing, Plum- 
bing, Electrical, Gas, Heating and Air Con- 
ditioning Codes, as well as the Georgia Rules 
for Factory Built Housing. Mr. Street became 
John Portman’s first Associate in 1953. He 
has worked closely with Mr. Portman and has 
supervised the work of other members of the 
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Student-Made Solar Collector 


By Pat Keller ’69 


It’s a garage apartment in a relatively quiet neighborhood in Auburn. On 
one side is a feathery, roof-high mimosa, on the other a redwood deck, and on 
top a homemade solar collector. Tommy Johnson of Birmingham, the third- 


year architecture student who lives in 
the apartment, built the unit primarily of 
recycled materials at a cost of $47, in a 
week and a half of spare time. “Any 
moron could do it,” he claims. 

The collector, which provides enough 
heat for the apartment in winter and 
enough hot water year-round for shower- 
ing and dishwashing, was built last 
summer—almost by accident. Tommy 
had been thinking about building a 
collector for some time—it was sort of in 
the back of his mind, he says—when on 
the way back to Auburn from Bir- 
mingham one afternoon he saw “a 
bunch of windows.” 

“IT was driving along and there’s this 
Merril’s Old Bottle Shop,” he relates, 
“and this guy had all these windows out 
there. I said to myself, ‘Man, look at all 
those windows!’” And that’s how it all 
started. | 

After dickering a while, Tommy 
bought four big windows for twenty-five 


dollars, more than half the dollar cost of 


the completed unit. Next, he started 
gathering and saving 46 oz. fruit juice 
cans, 350 of them, which he filled 2/3 full 
of gravel. Many of the cans came froma 


- recycling plant in Birmingham. “They 


usually sell them,” Tommy says, “but 
when I told them what I wanted them for 
they told me to take all I wanted, free.”’ 
Like the cans, the gravel cost nothing. 
In fact, most of the materials were free, 
mostly because, as Tommy says, “I just 


used whatever I could get hold of. Ididn’t 
really design the collector at first; I just 
started building it. And whatever I need- 
ed I just went out to see what I could find. 
That’s the main reason I could do it so 
cheap.” 

Tommy already had some drill bits, 
three large gate hinges, and a small win-. 
dow fan, but he scrounged or was givena 
number of items—2 used water tanks, 3 
sheets of plywood, lumber from a house 
being torn down, 5 used steel studs, 2 
used air ducts, and 15 coat hangers. In 
addition to the windows he bought 200 ft. 
of black plastic pipe ($6), plenty of nuts 
and bolts ($15), and some nails ($1). 


Nuts, bolts, black plastic 
pipe, & coat hangers 


If there is a stroke of genius in the con- 
struction of the unit, Tommy feels that it 
is the use of plastic pipe. “I wanted to see 
how well the pipe would work,” he ex- 
plains, “because right now everybody’s 
using copper and copper’s real expensive 
and it’s ridiculous to think that we could 
supply hot water for the world with 
copper. We’re going torun out of that just 
like we’re going to run out of gas, and 
plastic pipe is real cheap. I got 200 ft. of 
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VERSATILITY PERSONIFIED—Solar collector inventor Tommy Johnson takes time out 
to discuss other interests, such as his garden, his recent trip to Europe, and his upcoming 


summer job making bamboo furniture. 
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plastic pipe for $6, and that much copper 
pipe would be about $100.” 

Like the materials that make it up, the 
unit itself is simple, or so Tommy says: 
“Mainly it’s just a series of double rows 
of cans and in between each row of cans 
there is a reflector. There’s a tank at the 
top and the black plastic pipe is run 
down the reflector between the rows of 
cans and finally back up. When it comes 
back up it’s suspended above the reflec- 
tors so that the sun comes in and reflects 
and the pipe has sunlight on all sides. 
That black plastic pipe just soaks up the 
energy!” 


‘right now everybody’s 
using copper 
and copper’s 
real expensive 
and we’re going to run 
out of that.’ 


During late May, Tommy says, the 
water heated by the collector reached 120 
degrees; in the winter, the water 
temperature stayed a steady 115 degrees, 
even during cloudy weather. 


The cloudy weather question is one 
that Tommy hears often. “Yeah, the 
collector does fine then,” its inventor 
says. “All the cans go across the collec- 
tor in rows. The cans are painted black 

_and are full of gravel. The sun comes 
across the collector and heats up the 
gravel. So if a cloud comes up, the gravel 
will hold the heat. In the wintertime you 
just blow air across the cans under the 
glass and it comes back out of the unit 
through the ducts. The air heats up just 
flowing across the cans.” 


Presently, Tommy doesn’t have his 
hot water tanks rigged up, so to test 
water temperature he climbs onto the 
roof, pours water into the pipe, waits un- 
til it flows through the unit, and catches 
it in a jug when it flows out. By this 
summer, however, he plans to have the 
hot water tanks fully operational. 


“T could get the water up to the tank 
(located in the roof) with a pump,” Tom- 
my says, “but this summer I’m going to 
try to get it to work off gravity. What ll 
do is jack up the lower end of the 
collector—I’ve got it hinged at the top so 
I can jack it up. Once I get it jacked up, 
the slope will be so that the top of the 
tank won’t be more than three or four in- 
ches higher than the bottom of the collec- 
tor. This will force the water into the bot- 
tom of the collector, and as the water 
heats, it will rise and then fall back into 
the tank. It’s just convection; it’s been 
done before.” 


Because the sun’s rays are coming 
almost straight down in winter, Tommy 
will use a pump to move the water during 
that season. First he’ll lower the unit to 
catch the low angle of the sun, then he’ll 
use the pump to move the water from the 
inside tank up to the tank in the roof. 
Once the water is in the roof tank, it will 
gravitate through the pipe to the bottom 
of the collector, be pumped into the in- 
side tank, and when the inside tank is 
filled, the pump will turn off automat- 
ically. According to Tommy, the water 
circulates so that as one tank fills, the 
other empties. After the water has been 
all the way through the collector and cir- 
culates back into the attic tank, the 
pump will come on again and repeat the 
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process, so that the pump runs in spurts. 

As for heating the apartment, Tommy 
says that the collector worked fine this 
winter, but he may have some problems 
next winter because he has added to the 
living area of the apartment by flooring 
the attic and making it into a combina- 
tion bedroom-workshop. But even that 
increased space should be no problem 
during the day. He explains, “In the 
winter time there’s enough hot air dur- 
ing the day to blow through here. In the 


daytime I'll just circulate the air through 


the collector and back down.” 
But keeping warm at night may be 
another matter. “I figure at nighttime all 


the hot airis going to rise up in the attic,” — 


he says, ‘“‘and maybe there’ll be enough 
hot air to circulate back down through 
here. But just in case there’s not, I got a 
little radiator the other day, like a steam 
radiator you run hot water through, so at 
night time if it gets too cold I can cir- 
culate the hot water stored in the attic 
tank down through the radiator.”’ 

Although Tommy has completed the 
basic unit, he is constantly thinking of 
ways to improve it. This past winter he 
used only one fan to force the air through 
the apartment; next winter he plans to 
use two fans, one for pulling the warm 
air in and another for blowing it through 
and out. “That one fan didn’t blow too 
hard, you know,” he says. “Besides, 
that’s a lot of area for one fan to blow 
into. The other day I got a fan at the junk 
yard, a twin fan, and what I’m going to 
do is separate those fans and use one for 
blowing and one for pulling.” 

As for major problems with the collec- 
tor, there have been none. “Right after I 
finished the collector I had to go back in 
and do some work on the cans,” he con- 
fesses. “I’d used duct tapein some places 
and the duct tape melted, and I had to go 
back in and put some more supports in, 
and that’s basically it.” 


Hardest part 
of the whole collector 
for Tommy 
was getting it on 
the roof, 
working around 
that mimosa tree 


The worst—or at least the hardest— 
work connected with the collector was 
just getting it on the roof, says Tommy. 
“T got some friends to help me hoist it up 
there. That was pretty funny. We put 
bamboo rods going down the side of the 
house and brought the collector upto the 
deck and laid it up there. We had about 
six people on the other side with ropes. 
We used a friend’s rappelling equipment. 
They hoisted it up and then we lowered it 
down the other side. The worst part was 
having to work around the mimosa tree 
over there.” 

As Tommy talks about building the 
collector, a task which would seem near- 
ly impossible to most people, he is very 
quiet and matter-of-fact, traits which he 
apparently shares with his landlady, 
Mrs. Owens. 

“She came by one day and I was out 
painting the windows and she said 
‘What’cha going to do with all these win- 
dows?’ And I said, ‘I was thinking about 
building a solar collector if it’s all right 
with you,’ and she said, ‘Will it hurt the 
roof?’ 9” 

Apparently, the $47 giant economy 
model collector has not hurt the roof, but 
neither has it brought fame to its maker. 
“People have come by to see it,” he says 


‘ x say 
Poa ¢ ? ~ . 


WHAT IS THIS?—It may not look like much but this conglomeration of black plastic pipe, 
salvaged windows, and old juice cans kept Tommy Johnson in heat and hot water last winter. 


—Photo by Pat Keller ’69 
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firm on such projects as the $250 million 
Peachtree Center downtown complex in 
Atlanta, the $500 million Renaissance Center 
in Detroit, and the $200 million Embarcadero 
Center in San Francisco. He and his wife, 
Christine Malone ’52, live in Marietta with 
their sons, Kirk, 14, and Matt, 15. 

NEW ADDRESSES: Mr. and Mrs. James 
E. Conway (Martha Harris ’50) 
Wilmington, Del.; Charles Clifford 
Grubbs, Oxford. | 


1951 


Gerald C. Kincaid, Jr., has been 
promoted to assistant vice president-industry 
relations for South Central Bell Telephone at 
the company headquarters in Birmingham. 
He is responsible for South Central Bell’s 
operational and financial relations with the 
telecommunications industry’s non-Bell com- 
mon carrier companies including the 125 in- 
dependent operating telephone companies in 
Alabama, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
and Tennessee. He had served in various 
management positions before his promotion 
on April 1. He and his wife, Lynda, live in 
Hoover with their four sons. 

Wilburn Bullington, central district 
manager for Alabama Farm Bureau In- 
surance Co., has received the firm’s top 
management award for 1977. 

H. L. (Skip) Lanier, Jr., is now manager 
of WestPoint Pepperell’s Lanett (Ala.) 
Bleachery and Dye Works. He and his wife, 
Rebecca, live in Opelika. Their son, Bobby, 
and daughter, Kathy, are in school at 
Auburn. | 

Francis L. (Frank) Williams is now with 
Martin-Marietta Co. at Michoud operations 
in New Orleans. He and his wife, Jean, livein 
Slidell, La. Their son, Joel will graduated 
from Cumberland Law School in May and 


with a smile, “but nobody important. 
Just people who’re curious, you know. 
One weekend a friend of my father’s, an 
architect from Birmingham, was in 
Auburn and he came by to see it. That’s 
about it.” 

For Tommy, who plans to be an 
architect himself and who hopes to in- 
clude solar collectors in his designs, this 
first unit is more of a first step than a 
milestone. In fact, when asked what he 


planned to do with the unit when he’s — 


ready to leave Auburn, Tommy looked 
startled. ‘““‘There’s no sense in taking it,” 
he said. “I’d rather get somewhere else 
and build another one.”” Meanwhile, this 
summer he hopes to be able to build a 
collector for a friend. “Maybe I'll build 


one a little better than mine,” he muses, 


“maybe use a parabolic reflector.” 
It seems Tommy Johnson really takes 


_ solar energy seriously. 


daughter, Melissa, will graduate from 
Auburn in August. 


1952 


John R. Cheyne has been elected 
associate coordinator of hunger relief and dis- 
aster response by the Southern Baptist 
Foreign Mission Board. He will live in Rich- 
mond, Va., where the board’s home office is 
located and will travel extensively to do work 
with missionaries around the world in the 
relief and disaster efforts. He was a mis- © 
sionary to Rhodesia and Ethiopia for 20 years 
before his election in 1974 as field represen- 
tative for Eastern Africa. He and his wife, 
Marie Golson ’49, became Southern Baptist 
Missionaries in 1954. 

NEW ADDRESSES: William Donald 


- Decker, Monroeville; E. Prue Wilson, 


Seale; Eugene A. Zwenig, Gordon, Ga. 


1953 


Lt.Col. Clark S. Morris retired from the 
Marine Corps in 1973 and is now with Micro 
Systems Co. in Alexandria, Va. 


1954 


Vince Dooley, football coach at the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, has been named to the 
Georgia Sports Hall of Fame. 

Claude Saia, director of Recreational Ser- 
vices and the Intramural Department at 
Auburn, attended the National Intramural- 
Recreational Sports Association Conference 
recently in Chicago. He addressed the 
national conference last year and this year 
was named special advisor to the NIRSA 
president. , 

Lt. Col. David G. Jones now lives in Ft. 
Walton Beach, Fia. 


1956 


NEW ADDRESSES: C. Howard Cox, 
Panama City, Fla.; Mrs. Billie Carol Mask 
(Mrs. Leo Solomon), Alexander City, Ala. 


1957 


Lt. Col. Paul Bozeman retired from the 
Army in January. He and his wife, Saundra, 
and their two children now live in 
Montgomery where he is on the staff of 
Alabama Christian College. 

Bill M. Guthrie has been named a senior 
vice president by the board of directors of the 
Southern Company Services, Inc. Mr. Guthrie 
has overall responsibility for fuel procure- 
ment, system planning, and operating ser- 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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FRANKLIN LECTURER—The first alumnus to be so honored, Dr. Calvin Schwabe 54, 
came to Auburn recently to spend a couple of days meeting with classes and to present the 
Franklin Lecture. Shown with him in the first picture are Kelly Mosley ’24, (left) who was large- 


For Benefit of Mankind, says Franklin Lecturer— 


Humanists Need to be 


Most natural scientists live in “cocoons isolating them from an understan- 


_ ding of the complicated tradeoffs needed to solve the great global problems 


of population, food, health, and environmental quality” says Dr. Calvin W. 


Schwabe ’54, a recent Franklin Lecturer 
at Auburn and the first alumnus to be so 


_ honored. At the same time Dr. Schwabe 


says, those in the social sciences who 
could be helping have a “tendency to un- 
necessarily immerse problem-solving ef- 
forts in jargon, polemic, and 
bureaucratic red tape.’’. 

Consequently the future of mankind is 
threatened according to Dr. Schwabe 


' because neither group will come to grips 


in any of these interrelated problem 
areas with obviously vital “humane 
values,” and the very people who could 
help bring these two disparate groups 


_together—the humanists—have ab- 
| dicated their responsibilities. 


quate health, to maintain the quality of 
the environment, and at the same time, 
to achieve a civilization in which 
humane values prevail—if they [scien- 


tists] and others responsible could put 


their acts together. At the same time 
scientists, generally, are well aware that 
humanists have experienced a type of 
training more conducive than theirs to 
seeing the big picture, to maintaining a 
priority of values, and to avoiding 
becoming so swept up in immediate 
goals and specialized detail as to lose 
sight of mankind’s overall needs.” 

In his address “Holy Cow—Provider 
or Parasite? A Problem for Humanists,”’ 
Dr. Schwabe told his Auburn audience 


‘Humanists have experienced a type 
of training more conducive... to maintain- 
ing a priority of values and to avoiding 
becoming so swept up in immediate goals 
and specialized detail as to lose sight 
of mankind’s overall needs’ 


“Howironic, if not tragic, then that the 
most compartmentalized branches of 
knowledge, remaining almost complete- 
ly aloof from the multi-disciplinary ef- 
forts to solve such difficult problems, are 
not those of the natural or social scien- 
tists, but the very students of humane 
values and life’s quality—the 
chroniclers, interpreters, and custodians 
of men’s experiences and insights—that 
the solution process needs so badly,” 
continues Dr. Schwabe. “Once influen- 
tial in ‘corridors of power’, humanists 
now seem to have made the unchar- 
acteristically inhumane decision to do 
their own thing regardless, in effect, to 
‘withdraw with style from the chaos.’” 

Dr. Schwabe, professor of 
epidemiology in the Schools of 
Veterinary Medicine and Medicine of the 
University of California at Davis, urges 
humanists “to reconsider their stance, to 
reenter the mainstream of life and 
reassert themselves in a positive sense.” 

Dr. Schwabe agrees that means exist 
to “stabilize the human population, to 
provide it enough food, to ensure its ade- 
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that the most important problem facing 
mankind in the foreseeable future is the 
imbalance of food and population which 
could have catastrophic results. Such a 
food shortage “would predictably in- 
flame political passions or unlease 
irrational forces on an unprecedented 
scale,” an occurence which humanists 
have responsibility to help prevent from 
happening. 

As an illustration of the complexity of 
the problem, Dr. Schwabe, who has 
worked with the World Health Organiza- 
tion concerning food-producing animals 
in several parts of the Third World, 
devoted much of his speech to “one 
seemingly simple facet of the world food 
population equation—the relationship 
between cattle and man,” and what that 
influence could have on all of us. 

Some of the complexities involved in 
that “simple” relationship Dr. Schwabe 
discussed in his campus lecture included 


“the tendency of many western 


economists and scientists to view the 
fact that Hindus maintain a fifth of the 
world’s bovine animals but will not eat 


i 


ly responsible for bringing the Franklin Lectures in the Science and Humanities to Auburn, 
and Auburn President Harry M. Philpott. In the second photograph Dr. Schwabe greets some of 


the many students he talked to while on the campus. 


Photo by Jim Killian 


Involved with Science 


beef, as a tremendous waste and 
burden,” while others question the whole 
cattle raising industry as it exists in the 
western world because “cattle are 
relatively inefficient biological con- 


cient god rites,”’ He cited instances from 
early civilization of the role cattle played 
in the lives of the Greeks, Iranians, Hin- 
dus and others, adding that earliest art 
depicts the ancestor of modern domestic 


‘A few concerned humanists could 
appreciably help illumine such questions 
about cattle & man and avoid actions 
which could place society in jeopardy’ 


verters of energy and protein from grain 
and therefore compete, they say, for 
plant food directly consumable by man 
and urgently needed by him.” 

Consequently a growing number of 
people, Dr. Schwabe said, are suggesting 
that instead of being providers, “cattle 
(and other livestock) are parasitic upon 
human society and have no place in 
man’s survival kit.” 

Other scientists are “prompting 
assiduously in Third World areas feedlot 
cattle production systems. on the 
American plan” as well as production 
“packages” in which tractors replace 
cattle power. The advocates of those 
developments, said Dr. Schwade 
“include a majority of American 
agriculturalists...who remind us often 
that four percent of the American people 
can produce a national surplus of food— 
as ample evidence that the practices of 
the U.S. Agriculture point the path to 
man’s salvation.” 

In the face of such conflicting views, 
Dr. Schwabe believes ‘‘a few concerned 
humanists could appreciably help 
natural and social scientists better il- 
lumine such questions about cattle and 
man and avoid actions which could 
place society in jeopardy.” At least they 
could ask a number of important 
questions and “identify areas in which 
critical information is still lacking.” 

Only from the humanists’: point of 
view, Dr. Schwabe believes, can scien- 
tists and other concerned people “ac- 
quire perspective to see how closely the 
relationships of man to cattle is involved 
with the creation of civilization,” poin- 
ting out that cattle were probably 
domesticated by man “not for food or 
power or others of their uses today but 
for religious purposes related to the an- 


cattle, a greatly feared and admired 
animal. Bull baiting was the supreme 
test of manhood among many other peo- 
ple and remains so today in certain parts 
of the Mediterranean World. 

Following a religious relationship 
between man and cattle came 
technological developments associated 
with and which helped initiate “the 
revolutionary process we identify as 
civilization.” Cattle could pull the plow 
through larger plots of ground than man 
could push it, thus more grain could be 
produced says Dr. Schwabe, meaning 
“plant agriculture began in earnest and 
removed man from his formerly almost 
constant fear of hunger and starvation.” 

Even milking and butter-making were 
initially religious acts according to Dr. 
Schwabe, before “people began to con- 
sume milk for sustenance as well as holy 
communion. And man’s cow dependen- 
cy increased as he saw that his own 
young could survive infancy by sucking 
from this foster mother.” 

Looking at India particularly, Dr. 
Schwabe points out that it is the sole sur- 
vivor of a number of cattle-based 
civilizations: ‘“‘The influence of Indian 
cattle, then as now, is all pervasive. In 
the Sanskrit language the verb ‘to fight’ 
meant literally ‘to search for cattle,’ the 
title of the prince was literally ‘cowherd,’ 
‘Master’ or ‘leader’ meant ‘lord of cattle’ 
and so on. It thus becomes possible for us 
to comprehend why in India today a dy- 
ing man holds onto a cow’s tail to guide 
him, why a cow is milked by his funeral 
pyre, and why milk is poured over his 
ashes.” 

Such “irrational” beliefs of India have 
received attention, Dr. Schwabe points 


| (Continued on next page) 
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‘Little effort to comprehend ecological & economic role cattle fill in India’ 


out, because “they have been perceived 
by many outsiders through ‘western 
colored’ glasses in a context largely 
devoid of historical perspective with 
respect to man-cattle relationships 
specifically... Little effort has been 
devoted to identifying and evaluating 
positive and possibly compensatory 
aspects of those purely religious (i.e. 
seemingly irrational) aspects of Indian 
cattle belief, particularly for their 
humanistics and moral influences upon 
the quality of Indian life.” 

At the same time there has been “‘ittle 
effort to comprehend the actual 
ecological and economic roles cattle do 
fulfill in India and to evaluate their im- 
portance. Many of these questions still 
remain to be explored by persons of 
humanistic bent and the results incor- 
porated into a comprehensive and 
meaningful evaluation of cattle utility in 
India.” In one of the few efforts in that 
direction an American veterinarian in 
1972 learned, said Dr. Schwabe, that the 
“major constitution of the cattle diet was 
rice straw, with other agricultural waste 
products of little if any alternative utili- 
ty, such as rice hulls, wheat bran, and 
chopped banana tree trunks providing 
most of the remainder. Grazing was 
restricted to banks of canals and along 
road sides, paths, and railroad tracks. 
The veterinarian Odend’hal pointed out 
that 84 percent of energy derived from 
Indian cattle, ‘was in the form of dung 
used for cooking fuel and that 453,000 kg 
of coal would have had to be imported 
each year into [his] small study area 
alone [a Bengali village] to replace that 
use of cattle.’” Using the cattle to plow 
provided 12 percent of energy use. His 
research also showed that although cat- 
tle were neglible in protein production, 
even in the milk used, they “ ‘convert 
items of little direct human value into 
products of immediate human 
utility.... There is almost no competition 
between cattle and humans for land or 
food supply....[leading to] the major con- 
clusion [that]....judging the productive 
value of Indian cattle....on Western stan- 
dards is inappropriate.’ ”’ 

Other food surveys, Dr. Schwabe says, 
show that even though the milk produc- 
tion is low, it is an “important source of 


protein and of vitamin B12 in a large 


lacto-vegeterian population.” 


At the same time the cattle supply, in 
the form of bullock work, 54 percent of 
the total energy “consumed by Indian 
agriculture. Furthermore cattle furnish 
30 percent of energy used for all purposes 
in rural India (14 percent in bullock work 
and 16 percent as dung for fuel.)’”’ Accor- 
ding to Dr. Schwabe, another scientist 
has calculated that fossil fuel expen- 
diture required to replace the fuel use of 
cattle dung considerably exceeds that 
needed to replace the fuel’s use as fer- 
tilizer thus upsetting a common 
preconception. In addition some poten- 
tial exists for “fuel production from cat- 
tle dung in the form of methane gas with 
the same dung’s subsequent use for fer- 
tilizer.” 

Dr. Schwabe summarizes: “All of 
these lines of humanistic inquiry need to 


be followed much more deeply and in- 
sightfully and the conclusions widely 
disseminated. For many problems 
assuredly do exist in India to improve 
the milk-production output from their 
cattle population, to promote a greater 
use of water buffaloes where they can 
replace cattle, and to increase the energy 
available for crop production.” 
Turning from the cattle of India to the 
cattle in Africa, Dr. Schwabe says that 
the problems there if anything are more 
complex than in India. “Preconceptions 
are widely held about little understood 


but long-standing man-animal — 


relations.” Technological and cultural 
changes to promote beef and other 
agricultural production in the region has 
been widely advocated “particularly by 
outsiders,” and they are based mostly on 
western ideas and interests in future 
meat imports and western cultural 
assumptions about man and cattle. 

“In Africa as well as India, there’s 
been far too little interaction overall of 
natural scientists and economists with 
anthropologists and sociologists. Again, 
the humanist has either absented 
himself entirely or, by concentration on 
just the political veneer of the affairs of 
these peoples and nations, has produced 
sterile histories devoid of needed ‘flesh.’ 
With few exceptions he has failed to help 
scientists to understand the historical 
background to or likely consequences of 


jecting the campaign included poor 
transportation, poor management, poor 
water, poor markets, etc. “But con- 
spicuously absent from this retrospec- 
tive [was any consideration of] wishes of 
the pastoral and settled peoples affected, 


trols to slaughter houses resulted in this 
industry’s application of political 
pressure sufficient to break David Elmer 
Salmon, an American public health 
pioneer and one of the first great medical 
scientists the U.S. produced. It should be 


_ In Africa the humanist has ‘failed 
to help scientists to understand the his- 
torical background to or likely consequences 
of their intended actions.’ 


[or] their enthusiasm for the fundamen- 
tal cultural changes that their embrace 
of a cattle export economy assumed.” — 

At the same time many considerations 
have been ignored in the relationship to 
cattle production in Africa, Dr. Schwabe 
points out that they have also been ig- 


‘Most Americans forget, for example, 
that as late as 1917, two of the five largest 
industrial corporations in the United 
States were the meat packers Armour & Swift.’ 


their intended actions.” 

Despite the historical associations 
and the role of cattle as integral part of 
the human social life and religion, Dr. 
Schwabe says, local people “in newly- 
acquired positions of power, together 
with their foreign advisors, have 
visualized development of their vast 
grazing areas (the Shaelian and Sudanic 
zones), and adjacent wooded (Miomba 
and Guinea) zones along American 
lines—they have assumed the key to 
prosperity is to control cattle diseases 
and introduce western-type cattle 
hunsbandy practices.” 

Dr. Schwabe went on to discuss the 
Joint Campaign Against Rinderpest in- 
stituted in 1962: “They set out to do 
something about the cattle plague that 
affected 85 million cattle in all of the 16 
countries in the sub-Saharan belt across 
Africa. In many ways the campaign was 
technically successful with the 15 per- 
cent meat production increase in West 
Africa, but it was absorbed locally and 
none left for export, which disappointed 
many expections.” The reasons for its 
somewhat failure in terms of those pro- 


‘little success in regulating American 
meat packers in the public’s interest 
was achieved until a single concerned 
humanist, Upton Sinclair, lent his 
talents to the fight’ 


JUNE 1978 


nored in previously initiated global 
wheat and rice programs. 

Dr. Schwabe calls for studies to be 
made “with a dispassion free from dis- 
plinary, economic, or other special in- 
terests or preconceptions. For, at least as 
harmful as their present neglect, would 
be removal from context of tenuous 
hypotheses such as the causal linkage of 


cattle disease control to climate changes | 


to desertification.” 

Dr. Schwabe sees urgent dangers in 
the African situation that “only well- 
informed humanistically oriented 
students can deal with”; otherwise (1) 
large scale cattle development programs 
will be undertaken “without adequate 
consideration of their consequences, 
with little evaluation of their possible 
negative effects,” or “measures that 
might contribute significantly to man’s 
needs face premature abandonment 
because of exaggerations of possibly 
harmful tradeoffs.” 

Turning from the cattle practices in 
Africa and India, Dr. Schwabe sum- 
marized the need for humanist involve- 
ment on the homefront which, because 
cattle production and its role in 
American life is so close to all of us, risks 
not being seen clearly either. | 

Bringing in the folklore of the cowboy 
and the raising of cattle on the frontier, 
Dr. Schwabe pointed out the key role cat- 
tle once played in our development as a 
trading nation. 

“Most Americans forget, for example, 
that as late as 1917, two of the five 
largest industrial corporations in the 
United States were the meat-packers Ar- 
mour and Swift. This U.S. cattle in- 
dustry has exercised great power. In 
fact, efforts by the veterinary profession 
before and after the turn of this century 


to begin to apply minimal sanitary con- 


A 


noted here that little success in 
regulating American meat packers in 


- the public’s interest was achieved until a 


single concerned humanist, Upton 
Sinclair, lent his talents to the fight.” 


Americans fail to recognize that cattle 
eating was little practiced until recent 
times, Dr. Schwabe pointed out. “Cattle 
were usually too valuable for their other 
uses. Beef eating was chiefly an innova- 
tion of the British (whose yeomen of the 
guards were derisively called 
‘Beefeaters’ by the French). The British 
subsequently encouraged location and 
growth of export cattle industries in both 
North and South America. In fact, other 
European cuisines were until recently 
devoid of beef recipes (or words for 
beefsteak), except for ragouts and 
goulashes to utilize culled animals atthe 
ends of their long milking or working 
lives.” 


Following World War II came a 
tremendous change in cattle growing 
brought about and encouraged by the 
beef industry through the availability of 
surplus cheap grain. 


As a result, Dr. Schwabe said, “of con- 
siderable interest today to humanists 
should be the possible consequences of 


the extent to which American beefis no . 


longer being produced on rangelands or 
pastures, but more and more in the 
grassless feedlots where tens of 
thousands of cattle can be confined and 
fattened to ‘choice’ grade on grain. These 
industrial scale cattle fatteners, are in- 
creasingly anonymous business cor- 
porations, often conglomerates with 
primary interests outside of cattle 
agriculture, or consortia of investors 
more interested in tax shelters than in 
cattle or human food needs.” 


He pointed out that in 1947, 35 percent 
of the cattle in America were grain-fed. 
In 1972 it had moved up to 75 percent. 
The grain feed is necessary for the 
American fondness of “choice.” Simply 
producing cattle graded “good” rather 
than “choice” could provide a saving of 
23-30 percent in grain consumption, ac- 
cording to Dr. Schwabe. 


These changes from rangeland to 
feedlots using grain, Dr. Schwabe said, 
“required the introduction of large quan- 
tities of external sources of energy and 
nutrients, both heavily dependent upon 
the availability of cheap and abundant 
fossil fuels. In fact total on-farm energy 
consumption in the U.S. increased ap- 
proximately 400 percent between 1940 
and 1970 and the amount of energy re- 
quired to produce an average food calorie 


(Continued on next page) 
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PHYSICS HONOR—Laurie Conn, a junior in physics, has been selected from 12 zone 
associate counsilors of the Society of Physics Students to represent all of the nation’s chapters 


on the professional group’s executive committee. 


—AU Photo 


Humanistic Input Needed 


(Continued from Page 17) 


rose in that same period from 4.5 to 9 
calories.” 


Equally consequential according to 


Dr. Schwabe, is that, “although overall 
U.S. meat consumption per capita 


grains can be produced beyond the ex- 
isting possibilities for their local con- 
sumption by human population (or their 
export for the same purposes).”’ 


Yet efforts to export American kind of 


Between 1940 and 1970 the amount 
« Of energy required to produce one food 
calorie rose from 4.5 to 9 calories 


a 


remained relatively constant between 


- 1925 and 1973, the U.S. consumption of 


beef increased by 110.4 percent (at the 
same time beef prices rose 500 percent). 
Much of this consumption increase has 
been at the expense of lamb. It seems the 
farther Americans are from their roots 
abroad, the less they eat lamb, a product 
almost entirely of land for which there is 
no food-producing alternative.” 


production to third world countries goon 
“fueled by...a complete misundertan- 
ding not only of the major roles cattle 
serve worldwide in intensive mixed 
animal-plant production systems but in 
ignorance of the unique and 
irreplaceable roles cattle and other rumi- 
nant animals alone can play in human 
nutrition.” . 

India is but one country of the world 


| U.S. meat consumption per capita 
remained constant between 1925 and 1973, 
while consumption of beef increased 
by 110.4 percent. 


The current situation in America, Dr. 
Schwabe calls “a truly amazing change 
from age-old practices....In the total 
history of man’s relations to cattle, allof 
this current American pattern of beef 
production and excessive beef consump- 
tion we may now perceive as normal, has 
occupied but a fleeting moment. On the 
other hand, we are not yet so totally 
dependent upon excessive grain-feeding 
that these practices are not substantial- 
ly reversible.’ 


Although he considers the current 
method of beef cattle production in the 
USS. “a reasonable evolution....its export 
possibilities are limited almost ex- 
clusively to special situations where 


On 


where the people have an immediate 
ecological and economic relationship 
with cattle, said Dr. Schwabe listing also 
the rural Pakistanis, Indonesians, Bur- 
mans, Filipinos, Malays, Chinese, 
Koreans and others. In addition cattle. 
serve draft and fuel-producing uses for 
many of these same people. At the same 
time much of the world’s surface can be 
used for food production solely through 
animals like cattle—it won’t grow 
anything else. 

“In times past, all men lived closely 
enough to nature to understand this 
dependence upon other animals. Most 
men still do. A world without cattle to 
them is incomprehensible,” summed up 
Dr. Schwabe. 


‘In history of man’s relations to cattle, 
all this current American pattern of beef pro- 
duction and excessive beef consumption we 
may now perceive as normal has occupied 
but a fleeting moment.’ 
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vices for the department, which provides 
technical and other specialized services to 
The Southern Company and its four electric 
utitilites in the Southeast including Alabama 
Power and Georgia Power. Earlier Mr. 
Guthrie had been vice president of operations 
services for Alabama Power and executive 
vice president of Gulf Power. He is a 
registered professional engineer in Alabama 
and will be based in the Birmingham office of 
Southern Company Services. 

Cmdr. Samuel W. Adams, Jr., has been 
assigned to the Headquarters, Naval Elec- 
tronic Systems Command in Washington, 
D.C. He has duties with the Command’s Com- 
mand Control and Communications Project 
Office. Most of his recent duty has been at sea. 
He has served abroad or commanded five 
ships since 1964. Cmdr. Adams and his wife, 
Mary, live in Alexandria, Va. 


John Glen Porter is with International * 


Paper Co. in New York, N.Y. He lives in 
Wilton, Conn. . 

William H. Baker, executive vice presi- 
dent of Cook’s Pest Control in Decatur, has 
received the “Book of Professional Services” 
award made by Pi Chi Omega, national 
professional pest control fraternity. He 
received the award at the group’s annual 
meeting in Las Vegas and was honored again 
during a meeting of the Alabama Pest Con- 
trol Association in Montgomery. He has 


received many awards from the State Pest 


Control Association and from the national 
organization. He is past president of Pi Chi 
Omega and has served on numerous com- 
mittees of the National Pest Control Associa- 
tion. He is currently a director of Region Five. 
NEW ADDRESSES: Frances E. 
Jackson, Houston, Tex.; Patricia Green 
Koethcke, Tulsa, Okla.; Mr. and Mrs. K.L. 
McClelland (Joanne Palm), Beaverton, 
Ore.; Jules E. Reese, Jr., Flossmoor, I]. 


1958 


NEW ADDRESSES: Lloyd McKelvy, 
Nashville, Tenn.; William H. Fulcher, 
Tempe, Ariz.; Neil Kelley Barnhard (Mrs. 
Howard J.), Roland, Ark.; William R. 
Schauer, Augusta, Ga. 


1959 


NEW ADDRESSES: Ken Lancaster, 
Trussville; George A. Slaughter, Mountain 
Home, Idaho; Jolly R. Brown, River Forest, 
Ill.; Edward J. Crenshaw, Savannah, Ga.; 
Thomas E. Stull, Resaca, Ga. 


1960 


Thomas L. Spruiell has been promoted to 
colonel in the Air Force Reserve. He is a full- 
time Air Reserve technician and commanded 
the 68th Aeromedical Evacuation Squadron 
at Norton -AFB, Calif., before being 
transferred to Kelly AFB, Tex., to command 
the 32nd Aeromedical Evacuation group. He 
and his wife, Melba Ham, have two children. 

Virginia Marable was a speaker at the 
4ist Annual Assembly of the Southeastern 
Hospital Conference for Dietitians in Atlanta 
in April. She spoke on “Determining Reading 
Levels of Patient Materials.” Mrs. Marable 
works with the Auburn Extension Service. 


1961 


Fred Renneker, III, president of 
Renneker & Co., Inc., a Birmingham in- 
surance agency, has been elected to the board 
of directors of Jefferson Federal Savings and 
Loan Association. He is vice president of 
Operation New Birmingham and first vice 
chairman of the Birmingham area chapter of 
the American Red Cross. He is a past presi- 
dent of the Birmingham Jaycees and served 
as chairman of the 1972 Jefferson County 
cancer crusade. He was Birmingham’s Out- 
standing Young Man of the Year for 1969 and 
was one of four “Outstanding Young Men of 
Alabama” in 1967. 

Dr. Samuel J. Smith of Durant, Okla., has 
been elected a Fellow of the American In- 
stitute of Chemists. Dr. Smith received his 


Ph.D. in soil chemistry from Iowa State Uni- 
versity and is currently a supervisory soil 
scientist with USDA’s Agricultural Research 
Service. 

Dr. Charles McArthur has been elected 
chairman of the Kentucky State Board of Psy- 
chology. He is executive director of the 
Western Kentucky Mental Health and Mental 
Retardation Board. He was appointed to the 
State Board of Psychology in August 1975. He 
and his wife, Dr. Priscilla McArthur, have 
two sons and live in Paducah, Ky. 

Raymond W. Schwartz is currently sail- 
ing from San Francisco to San Francisco via 
the South Pacific, Japan, and the North 
Pacific. He has reached New Zealand and will 
be back in the U.S. in the summer of 1979. 


1962 


James W. Taffar is director of sales 
programs for Northern Telecom, Inc., of 
Nashville, Tenn. The company is a sub- 
sidiary of Northern Telecom Limited, Mon- 
treal, the second largest manufacturer of 
telecommunications equipment in North 
America. He had been senior branch 
manager with the Burroughs Corp. in In- 
dianapolis, Ind. He is martied to Jay Elaine 
Lindsey. 

James R. Bullington has been selected to 
attend the Army War College at Carlisle, Pa., 
for the 1978-79 academic year. A career 
Foreign Service Officer with the Department 
of State, he has just completed a tour of duty 
as counselor for Political and Economic Af. 
fairs at the U.S. Embassy in Rangoon, Bur- 
ma. 

Maj. James M. Burnett is commander of 
the management engineering squadron at 
Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio. 

Maj. Milton L. Howell, Jr., is with the 
20th Engineer Brigade-Airborne Combat at 
Fort Bragg. 

BORN: A son, Roy Kennedy, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Terry Sparks, Sr., of Stone Mountain, 
Ga. He joins big brother, Terry, Jr., who is 
four. 


1963 


R. Lamar Durrett was promoted in April 
to assistant vice president-facilities for Delta 
Air Lines. Mr. Durrett began his career with 
Delta as a facilities planning engineer in 
1967. He was named director of facilities in 
1973, a position he held until his recent 
promotion. 

BORN: A son, Mark Stephen, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Francis Sanda of Auburn on April 19.... 
A daughter, Megan Elizabeth, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Philip C. Williams of Torrance, Calif., 
on Jan. 31. On June 15 the Williamses will 
have a new address in Alice Springs, N.T., 
Australia. 


1964 


Marie Elaine McLeod works with 
Alabama Power Co. in Birmingham. 

Dr. Ronald H. Smith, entomologist with 
the Alabama Cooperative Extension Service 
at Auburn, has been nominated by the 
Southeastern Branch of the Entomological 
Society of American for the distinguished 
achievement award in Extension. 

Hank Miller is a sales representative with 
Knoll International covering North Califor- 
nia and Hawaii. He is vice president of the 
Northern California Auburn Club. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert L. House (Peggy 
Keith ’66) live in Helena, Ark. Bob is 
manager of industrial relations with Mohawk 
Rubber Co. They have four children: Bobby, 
14; Amy, 13; Eric, 10, and Patrick, 7. 

Dr. James F. Vickrey, president of the 
University of Montevallo, has been selected 
as one of the 45 participants in the Presidents 
Institute of the American Council on Educa- 


tion. 
1965 


Thomas Howard McCamy, Jr., of 
Dalton, Ga., has been selected an “Outstan- 
ding Young Man of America.” 

Michael G. Morton was recently 
promoted and transferred by Monsanto Tex- 
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Arnold Named UPA Fellow 


Lewis Arnold ’45 has been named a 
Fellow of the University Photographers 
Association. Awarded on a non-annual 
basis the honor has been accorded to 
only six menin the Association’s 17-year 
history. 


Mr. Arnold, the first director of 
photographic services at Auburn where 


he worked shortly after his graduation, 
is now director of photographic services 
at Samford University. 

The Fellowship honor is made to a 
member of the Association who, in the 
opinion of the Executive Board, has 
shown distinguished ability, service to 
the organization, and has contributed to 
the advancement of photography. 


' Slappey Heads Georgetown 


Future of Business Program 


On April 1, Sterling G. Slappey ’41, 
senior editor of Nation’s Business 
magazine, became the new director of 
the Future of Business program at 
Georgetown University’s Center for 
Strategic and International Studies. 


The Future of Business program in- 
_ volves top corporate leaders, legislators, 
and scholars in the U.S., Europe, Asia, 
and the Third World, to study the future 
of business’ within industrialized 
societies as it will develop in the next two 
or three decades. Dr. Henry Kissinger is 
chairman of a 20-member International 
Councillors group of business executives 
which provides guidance for the 
program. 

Mr. Slappey is former Los Angeles 
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Times Bureau chief in Bonn, Germany, 
and U.S. News and World Report 
Washington correspondent. Prior to that 
he spent a decade with the Associated 
Press in Atlanta, New Orleans, London, 
and Moscow. He is-the author of two 
books: Pioneers of American Business, a 
history, and Exodus of the Damned, a 
novel. 

Although he has had a particular in- 
terest in international business and 
economics, Mr. Slappey has also covered 
many of the major stories of the past 
thirty years ranging from the death of 
Franklin Roosevelt and the Coronation 
of Queen Elizabeth to the Russian space 
launching, the Soviet-Allied confron- 
tations in Berlin and the civil rights 
movement in the South. | 
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AUTHOR NAMED DISTINGUISHED LECTURER—Dr. Ben F. Hoerlein, head of the 
Department of Small Animal Surgery and Medicine at Auburn, has been named Distinguished 
Graduate Faculty Lecturer. The Lectureship is sponsored by the Auburn Alumni Association 
through the Graduate School. The announcement of Dr. Hoerlein’s honor coincides with the 
release of the third edition of Canine Neurology, Diagnosis and Treatment, of which he is senior 


author. 
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HONORED GRADUATE STUDENTS—Dr. Kirby Hays, head of the Department of 
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Zoology-Entomology, presents $100 cash award to Margaret Till ’68 (left) of Luverne and Mary 
Grant of Williamsburg, Mo., co-winners of the Henry Good Award as the outstanding graduate 


_ students in the Zoology-Entomology Department. The award honors the late Professor Good 


and recognizes top scholastic ability and professional commitment. Margaret is a doctoral stu- 
dent doing research on the aging process and the adrenal cortex. Mary is a master’s candidate 


doing research in invertebrate physiology. 


Dr. Mary Lou Purcell will become head 
of the Family and Child Development 
Department in the School of Home 
Economics at Auburn on Sept. 1. 

“Dr. Purcell is an experienced ad- 
ministrator who has provided 
leadership at the national level for 
programs for families and children 
through her work with professional 

societies, foundations, and the 1970 
White House Conference on Children. 
We are pleased that she will be able to br- 
ing so many valuable experiences to the 
Auburn program,” said Dr. Taylor 


Rogow Heads 
Accounting 


Dr. Robert B. Rogow, a member of the 
Auburn faculty for the past four years, 
has been named head of the Auburn 
Department of Accounting and Finance. 
_ The position becomes effective Sept. 1. 

“We are very serious in our effort to 
develop an outstanding School of 
Business at Auburn,” Dean of Business 
George R. Horton said. “Dr. Rogow will 
provide excellent leadership in the im- 
portant areas of accounting and finance, 
both of which are so vital for highly 
productive business programs.” 

Dr. Rogow taught at the University of 
Arkansas and Florida Atlantic Uni- 
versity prior to coming to Auburn. 

He is a licensed Certified Public Ac- 
countant in Florida and Arkansas and 
has worked as a tax and audit staffman 
for Arthur Anderson & Co. of Miami. 

He earned the bachelor’s degree and 
master’s degree at Florida Atlantic Uni- 
versity and the doctorate at the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas. | 

He is a member of Phi Kappa Phi, 


national scholastic honorary, and Beta 


Gamma Sigma, national business 
honorary. He was a graduate fellow at 
Florida Atlantic University in 1970-71. 

Dr. Rogow, named Outstanding In- 
structor last year, is on numerous uni- 


_ versity, school, and department com- 


mittees. | 

He is the author of many articles in 
professional journals and is activein the 
professional development courses 
taught at Auburn through the School of 
Business’ Continuing Education and 
Services program. 
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Purcell to Head FCD 


Littleton, vice-president for Academic 
Affairs. | 
Dr. Purcell presently heads the Family 
and Community Studies Department at 
Stephens College in Columbia, Mo., 
where she is also director of “Learning 
Unlimited,” a continuing education — 
program for women living within com- 
muting distance of the college. 
Previously, she has served as director 


of a program in family relations and as 


assistant professor of sociology and psy- 
chology at Earlham College in Rich- 
mond, Ind., as a consultant with the stu- 
dent personnel program at Trenton 
State College in New Jersey, and 
directed a teen-age program for 
Y.W.C.A. in New Haven, Conn. 

She holds the bachelor’s degree from 
Yankton College in South Dakota, and 
the master’s and doctorate from 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

In 1975, she received the Alumni 
Achievement Award from Yankton 
College. 

In addition to. studies in her 
professional area, Dr. Purcell has 
studied at Yale University Divinity 
School and vocal music with Maude 
Douglas Tweedy in New York. 

She has served as president of Plann- 
ed Parenthood of Central Missouri and 
has chaired various sections of the 
American Home Economics Association 
and the National Council on Family | 
Relations. In 1970 she served as a> 
member ofthe Film Advisory Committee 
at the White House Conference on 
Children. 

Dr. Purcell’s husband, Dale Purcell, is 
former president of Westminster College 
in Fulton, Mo. Now retired as an 
educator, he is president of Dale Purcell 
Associates, Inc., a consulting organiza-— 
tion. 


Plainsman Rates 
to Increase 


As of June 1 the subscription rates for 
The Auburn Plainsman increased to 
$8.00 per year or $2.50 per quarter. You 
may subscribe by sending your check to 
the Plainsman, the Auburn Union, 
Auburn University, Auburn, Alabama 
36830. , , 
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Auburn’s Role in Feeding the World 


By John Haslam and David White 


EDITOR’S NOTE: As a land-grant institution Auburn has an important role in the future of 
agriculture in Alabama and in the world. In the article below, two journalism students as an 
assignment for their advanced reporting class under Neil Davis ’35 take a look at what the 
School of Agriculture is doing to aid food production in Alabama and some foreign countries. 


Despite the growing emphasis on planned population growth, the human 
family continues to increase at an ever-accelerated pace. And with it, the 
problems of hunger and associated ills balloon. The problems present a 


challenge and an opportunity to the 
nation’s land-grant institutions such as 
Auburn, and the research in various 
departments of Auburn’s School of 
Agriculture and Agricultural Experi- 


ment Station will help to feed the grow- | 


ing population of Alabama, the United 
States, and the world. 

Auburn is no late comer to the field of 
food production. For the past 50 years, 
campus scientists have studied how to 
grow more food more efficiently in the 
pastures and ponds of the nation’s 
farms. 

The. Auburn Fisheries, Agronomy, 
Poultry, and Animal Science 
Departments have contributed to im- 
proved food production throughout 
Alabama, the Southeast, and the nation, 
and will undoubtedly greatly influence 
international food production in the 
future. 


Fisheries 


An old proverb, passed down through 
the years, says “give a man some food 
. and you feed him for a day, teach a man 
_to grow his own food and you feed him 
for a lifetime.” When applied to fish 
production, this proverb could be the 
motto of the Department of Fisheries 
and the International Center for 
Aquaculture, both located in Swingle 
Hall on the Auburn University campus. 

Since 1935, Auburn has been trying to 
answer every question anyone could 
think of which is related to fresh water 
fish. The work has expanded from an ef- 
fort to develop improved natural sport 
fishing for Auburn and Alabama into an 
international center for the development 
of mass fresh-water fish production to 
feed citizens of developing countries. 

When Dr. H. S. Swingle decided to 
develop a pond in Auburn for good sport 
fishing in 1935, the extensive study of 
fish began. The pond was built accor- 
ding to government guidelines on howto 
build and manage a productive fish 
pond. It failed to produce, and Dr. 
Swingle decided to find out the correct 
way to grow sport fish. 

With the support of Dean of 
Agriculture Dr. E.V. Smith, the 
Fisheries Research Unit was started 
about six miles north of Auburn. 

Because Auburn is a_ land-grant 
college working in extension services, 
Fisheries, then a part of the Zoology- 
Entomology Department, began 
providing farmers with practical ways 
to produce fish in farm ponds. By produc- 
ing fish in these ponds, the rural farmer 
could have a food source that would not 
spoil due to the lack of electric refrigera- 
tion. 

Fish provided the farmer with a 
method of taking only the portion he 
needed (a couple of fish for a meal) while 
leaving the rest in a natural refrigerator, 
the pond. Other livestock, except for the 
chicken or hen, had to be killed and 
stored because of the size of the edible 
quantity. 

Since the early developments in pond 
culture, fish ponds have multiplied until 
there are “2.5 million fish ponds in 
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America today,” said Dr. E. V. Shell, 
head of the Fisheries Department. 


Although most ponds were used for 
personal food sources between 1935 and 
1955, allowing a farmer to produce 125 to 
200 pounds of fish yearly without deple- 
tion of the crop, pond culture grewinto a 
major protein food source. 


“During the mid-fifties, Swingle had 
the opportunity to travel abroad and see 
the food problems in underdeveloped 
nations,” Dr. Shell said, commenting on 
the change of direction for the Auburn “ 
Fisheries research. Dr. Swingle then 
turned his emphasis from sport fishing 
in Alabama to food for the world. 


Improved research methods of mass 
fish production in ponds grew with the 
emphasis placed on the program by Dr. 
Swingle and supported by the Uni- 
versity. Research units in Auburn and 
abroad have been developed by the Uni- 
versity with help from the United States 
Wied for International Development 


Today’s Fisheries Department is hous- 
ed in five-year-old Swingle Hall, a $1 
million structure, named for the man 
who led Auburn Fisheries to inter- 
national work. The off-campus Research 
Unit has approximately 1,400 acres of 
land with 270 acres of water area that 
Dr. Shell values at about $2 million. The 
id can handle 100,000 fish eggs per 
week. 


In 1967, Auburn and AID developed 


an international project to give 


assistance to underdeveloped countries 
in increasing their capabilities to 
produce adequate amounts of edible pro- 
tein in fish and other aquatic organisms. 
With this help from AID, Auburn has 
developed a capable and diverse staff 
able to deal with all aspects of inland or 
freshwater fisheries. 


Dr. John H. Grover, associate 
professor at Auburn and technical ad- 
visor for a four-year project in the Philip- 
pines, said that Auburn is one of the best 
aquaculture research centers in the Un- 
ited States or in the world. Only the Uni- 
versity of Washington would rank 
higher because of its research in both 
fresh and salt water areas. 


Although Auburn did aid Thailand 
and Israel in 1958 and India in 1961, the 
main thrust of the foreign aid program 
has come since 1970. Most of the 
Overseas development results from 
grants or contracts through AID. 
Auburn has helped develop research 
stations in countries in Asia, Africa, 
South America, and Central America 
and currently has 11 full-time staff 
workers stationed in Brazil, Jamaica, 
Honduras, Colombia, Indonesia, the 
Philippines, and Nigeria, 


“We have been the most successful in 
the Philippines, but of course, the con- 
ditions for producing fish there are ex- 
cellent,” Dr. Shell said. The ideal con- 
ditions needed to produce pond fish area 
good water source, fairly good farmers in 
the area with a knowledge of animal 
care, and an educated population. 

Dr. Shell compared the success of a 


foreign research center with the es- 
tablishment of communism in an un- 
derdeveloped country. 

“We try to go into an area where the 
conditions are good,” he said. “We need 
to find characteristics that will make the 
thing work. We’ll start out in the sticks— 
start small, and start a revolution in the 
fish industry.” 

Dr. Shell explained howimportant itis 
to start small and gradually build up in 
order to get the people to accept the new 
ideas. 

“We don’t want to turn it into an 
American research center, but to let it be 
ee center with some of our ideas,” he 
said. 

“If we can start enough little oil spots, 
they will eventually spread out and form 
a slick,” Dr. Shell said, using an 
analogy. 

The small stations are set up close 
enough to a small town so the fish can be 
sold to give the farmers confidence. they 
can do the job successfully, and other 


Another improved legume being 
developed by Dr. Donnelly may hit the 
forage crop market in a few years. 

Serecea lespedeza is a_ long-lived 
perennial legume that, according to Dr. 
Donnelly, is “well adapted to the climate 
and soils of Alabama and a large portion 
of the Southeast.” 

Lespedeza is a vigorous, high-yield 
plant that can grow faster both in colder 
and warmer conditions than most 
presently-used forages. Lespedeza isn’t 
used much for grazing now because it 
contains high concentrations of tannin, 
a mildly toxic substance, but Dr. Donnel- 
ly has crossbred it with low tannin 
plants, to produce a low tannin 
lespedeza. Evans said scientists use 
crossbreeding a lot to cancel undesirable 
qualities in otherwise superior plants. 

Much crossbreeding for Auburn 
research is done at breeding units 
located in Tallassee, Selma, and Marion 
Junction. New, refined: hybrid seeds are 
cleaned, dried, threshed, sorted, and 


farmers in the area can start ponds with packaged here at Auburn and filed for 


the shad (the baby fish) from the 
research centers. 

Both Dr. Shell and Dr. Grover agree 
that the AID and the International 
Center for Aquaculture projects have 
been a great success. 

_“We are too young to show many 
statistics,” said Dr. Grover, “but in cer- 
tain areas in the Philippines we were 
able to double fish production. This is 
significant in that 10 percent of their fish 
production comes from ponds.” 

Dr. Shell said that the projects have 
been unusually satisfactory, and are 


probably the most successful U.S. inter- 


national aid programs in progress to- 
day. He attributes the success to the 
small-scale methods the programs use in 
getting started. 

“We grow like a seed in the 
environment—natural,” he said. 

Dr. Grover said the projects are work- 
ing because they are the best way to use 
the resources—land, labor and water. 
Because fish farming can produce more 
yield per acre than any livestock or 
animal crop can produce on the same 
amount of given land, he says:. 

“Fish farming makes sense.”’ 


Agronomy 


So does agronomy, the study of crop 
production. 

T-Bone steaks, filet mignon, pot roast, 
and hamburger are delicious, all- 
American sources of dining pleasure and 
protein. They come from grazing cattle 
on grasses and legumes, and Auburn 
agronomists have studied and produced 
plants that play important roles in pre- 


sent and planned cattle grazing 


programs. 

Regal white clover is one of those 
plants developed at Auburn that is 
presently feeding cattle throughout the 
Southeast, California, and France. 

According to Mike Evans, associate 
professor of agronomy and soils, regal 
white clover is a forage plant that 
produces its own nitrogen fertilizer in 
the soil, as a legume does. It also 
produces only regal white clovers from 
one generation to the next, as a pedigree 
clover does. 

This pedigree legume was produced by 
Dr. Wiley Johnson and Dr. Edward 
Donnelly and released on the farm 
market in the late 1960’s. Its hardiness 
and food value have made it extremely 
popular with cattlemen in America, and 
its pedigree status has made it popular in 
France. 


future distribution or crossbreeding. 

Researcher Ron Hollon is attempting 
to reduce the alkaloid content in canary 
grasses through crossbreeding. Other 
researchers are breeding nematode- 
resistant grasses and “interstate” 
legumes—plants especially adaptable to 
the shoulders and medians along in- 
terstate highways. 

By producing improved grasses and 
other forage plants, Auburn 
agronomists improve the quality and 
quantity of beef production in the 
Southeast and the world. 

“Forages have very little value until 
you convert them to an animal product, 
said Dr. King, so Auburn agnomomists 
do just that. 

Researchers develop forage plants 
with improved hardiness, taste, adap- 
tability and food value, and then plant 
them at Auburn’s many agricultural 
substations across the state. 

Animal scientists such as Dr. Ralph 
Harris then attempt to “get the most 
animal product out of the forage 
product.” These scientists, together with 
agronomists, then evaluate just how ef- 
ficiently the newly-developed forage 
crop converts into beef. 

Auburn’s many agricultural sub- 
stations allow the testing of just how 
well developed grasses and legumes 
grow in Alabama’s different land and 
soil conditions. Testing goes on in the 
Piedmont, Black Belt, Lower Costal 
Plain, Gulf Coast, and Wiregrass areas 
of the state at Camp Hill, Marion Junc- 
tion, near by Selma, Camden, Fairhope 
and Headland, near Dothan, respective- 
ly. 

Once results filter back, the developed 
crop may be further refined and 
crossbred, or it may be grown for mass 
seed production and distributed to 
farmers and cattle raisers. 

Dr. King feels the Southeast is advan- 
tageous for forage production because its 
climate, moisture, and terrain are 
natural for grass and legume growing. 

Prof. Evans noted that two million cat- 
tle are being produced in Alabama this 
year, and that “the quality of the 
animals has vastly improved” over the 
years, along with the quantity. 

Agronomy Department head L.E. 
Ensminger noted that Alabamians 
started growing forage areas around 
1928, to “‘find a use for land out of cot- 
ton.” 

Now, Alabamians are turning more 
and more to forages—some developed at 
Auburn—for feeding cattle. 

Dr. King noted that a few years ago 
calves grazed on forage until they weigh- 
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ed 400 pounds, when they were fed grain 
for fattening. 

Now, cattle all over the nation may 
graze on forage until they weight 700 to 
800 pounds before they are “finished on 
grain.” 

“This seems to be the best way to goin 
the future,’ said Dr. King. The 
agronomy professor said such breeding 
practices allow two times to market 
calves: when they are weaned, at 400 to 
000 pounds, and after a winter of graz- 
ing, at 700 to 800 pounds.” 

If the future grain crops are needed to 
feed a starving world, beef may be 
produced entirely by cattle grazing on 
grasses and legumes, yielding a slightly 
tougher, but more nutritious meat. 


Poultry Science 


Another effort by Auburn to gain the 
most possible production from available 
resources is being made in the Poultry 
Science Department and the ‘Poultry 
Research Units, which are working to 
improve egg production for eating and 
for hatching. 

For every egg the consumer buys in the 
market, millions of eggs never reach 
super market shelves. The production of 
the egg inside the chicken, and the 
gathering, inspecting and transporta- 
tion of eggs to the market can produce 
defects in the egg shell that can cost the 
poultry industry about $500 million an- 
nually in lost and lowered-grade eggs. 

Of this $500 million loss, about half 
comes from shell-less eggs. Shell-less 
eggs don’t havea shell, only a thin, film- 
like covering that takes the place of the 
shell. Producers thought the shell-less 
egg problem resulted in a one percent egg 
loss annually, but Dr. David A. Roland, 
Sr., associate professor of nutrition in 
the Poultry Department, says the shell- 
less egg problem accounts for about 
seven percent of the yearly egg loss and 
could possibly cause half of the $500 
million loss in the poultry industry. 

The average hen can produce quality 
eggs for about 12 months and as the hen 


gets older, the quality of the eggs will. 


decrease. 

Thin shells and shell-less eggs are 
more frequent in the older bird. Dr. 
Roland said that it has been generally 
assumed that as the hen’s age increases, 
the ability to absorb calcium from the 
diet decreases and the ability to get 
calcium from the bone decreases. Conse- 
quently farmers put more calcium in the 
hen’s diets. Recent work at Auburn has 
proven the calcium problems to be a 
myth. 

Dr. Roland said by changing protein 
and calcium levels in the diets, ex- 
periments showed that calcium in- 
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creases could not increase the amount of 
shell that a bird could put on an egg. 

Disproving this old calcium theory, 
poultry researchers have discovered that 
calcium-containing feed could be reduc- 
ed without hurting the egg quality, and 
at the same time produce an 11.5 to 16 
percent reduction in the amount of feed 
needed to produce a quality egg. This ex- 
periment alone could possibly save the 
egg producers about $70 million a yearin 
feed costs. 

“We have had problems with the egg 
from day one,” Dr. Roland said, but 
Auburn is working to rid shell problems 
which cause potentially good eggs to be 
lost. 

Besides producing eggs for a food, the 
chicken is a good protein source. Broilers 
are the other part of Alabama’s number 
one agriculture money maker—poultry. 
Growing larger birds with the most 
tender meat, on the least feed, in the 
shortest period of time, is one goal of the 
Poultry Department. - 

Dr. Gayner McDaniel, associate 
professor in animal physiology, said the 
ways of increasing the production and 
size of the broiler is done through work in 
genetics and efficiency in breeding 
procedures, including artificial in- 
semination. 

“The turkey industry has been using 
this method [artificial insemination] 
since around 1958,” Dr. McDaniel said. 
This process involves artificially im- 
planting the sperm cells in the breeders 
to produce a bird of higher quality. 

Dr. McDaniel believes through the use 
of diet, genetics, and artificial insemina- 
tion, the size and quality of the chicken 
can increase to unknown limits. 

Thirty years ago, broilers could be 
produced to eating size (four pounds) in 
16 weeks with 16 pounds of feed. 

Now a bird can be grown to the same 
size with half the feed in only seven 
weeks. 

Also concerned with hatcheries, 
Auburn researchers work to find better 
ways to hatch the broilers and decrease 


the death rate among the chicks. 


light has been tested in the in- 
cubators, and with increased light on the 
eggs before hatching, the survival rate of 
the birds showed a marked increase, es- 
pecially in eggs with thin shells. 

Dr. McDaniel said most of the work 
now being done is trying to find the 
wavelength that will best reach all the 
eggs in the most efficient way for the 
producer. | 

Both Dr. Roland and Dr. McDaniel 
agree Auburn is making strides toward 
the top in poultry science research. 


Auburn’s new research unit is two 
years old and it provides excellent work- 
ing conditions and advanced 
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TOPS IN NATION—Auburn’s soil judging team won the closely-contested 18th Annual 
National Collegiate Soils Contest held at New Mexico State University on April 21. Showing off 
their trophies back on campus are team members (front row from left) Kar] Meinhart (who also 
won a top individual award), Judy Barnett, David Derrick, and Charles Chapman. Back row 
are Dr. Benjamin Hajek, the team’s coach, and Steve Messer, team alternate. 
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AG & HOME EC DAY—Agricultural and Home Economics Day brought hundreds of high 
school and junior college students to campus for a look at those two schools to learn what 
careers lay ahead for home economics or agriculture majors. Photographer Alan Stephenson 
caught some of the visitors getting acquainted with animals moved over to the main campus for 


visitors and current students to meet. 


technological devices to experiment in 
the field. Dr. McDaniel calls the new 
research unit the “most modern unit in 
the United States.” 

The Poultry Science Department is 
looking for new ways to create more 
quality food with less effort and 
resources, and Dr. Roland said, “We are 
under more pressure today because of 
the hunger problem.” 

Other AU researchers are also looking 
for new food techniques. 


Pork Production 


Work designed to increase pork 
production by reducing pig fatalities and 
production costs is being done by animal 
science associate professor Dr. Dennis 
Marple and assistant professor Dr. 
Terry Prince. 

Dr. Prince is studying new feeding, 
housing and breeding techniques for the 
farm; Dr. Maple is working to determine 
still unknown causes of death in pigs. 

In 1974, about 3,000,000 pigs died from 
stress associated with changes in 
weather, being moved around, and other 
traumatic—for pigs—experiences. “We 
feel there is a link between altered en- 
docrine functions and altered muscular 
contraction,” said Dr. Marple. The 
animal scientist said Auburn has been 
working on the stress problem for five 
years, and that other American and Eu- 
ropean research programs also hope to 
find the cause, and then the cure, to the 
stress susceptibility. 

‘‘We’re interested primarily in 
benefiting swine producers,” noted Dr. 
Marple. “Their animals die when they 
take the animals to market.” 

Dr. Marple said new studies of baby 
pig fatalities would start “around the 
first of June,”’ when a new environmen- 
tal physiology lab is completed at the 
swine research farm, located about three 
miles south of campus on the Jordan 
Parkway. 

The lab will have “two rooms com- 
pletely controlled for temperature and 


—Photos by Alan Stephenson 


humidity,” said Dr. Marple, where — 


animals may be studied for weeks at a 
time. Work at the new lab will include 
studying the effects of weather con- 
ditions on pig reproduction. 

“This is especially important to the 
Southeast,” said Dr. Marple, “because 
it’s hard for farmers to get adequate 
reproduction in hot summer months.” 
Environmental effects of pig embryonic 
fatality will also be studied at the lab. 


“The baby pig doesn’t have a very 
good thermal regulatory agent,” said Dr. 


Marple, so they may become less active 


and die. 


Dr. Prince is interested in increasing 
pig survivability and increasing profits 
by feeding more fats and sugars to sows 
about a week before to a week after the 
sows farrow, or give birth. He believes 
such feedings will increase the fat stored 
in a baby pig and increase the energy in 
the sow’s milk, giving baby pigs more 
food energy and a better chance at life. 
The feeding program he envisions will 
include feeding the new-born pigs 
glucose and other high energy liquids 
too. 


Dr. Prince is also working on reducing ~ 


the cost of feeding sows during their 114- 
day gestation period, and is studying the 
effect of feeding corn stalk silage to preg- 
nant sows. ape: | 

Auburn researchers also hope to 
reduce the weaning time of baby pigs 
from five or six weeks to three weeks, 
thereby increasing sow turnover time 
and producing more pigs per year per 
sow. | 
“We're just trying to produce a cheape 
product,” said Dr. Prince, as he likened 
hog producers to factories trying to put 
out more products at less cost. 

Although some of the research at 
Auburn may seem a long way from the 
supermarket shelf, it is eventually aimed 
at helping feed us all, whether we’re in 
Alabama, the U.S., or in one of those 
seven foreign countries where Auburn 
fisheries faculty are working. 
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ALUMNALITIES—Continued 


tants, and the Hospital Management 
Association. 

James R. Harris is now vice president of 
Fidelity National Bank in Decatur, Ga. Heis 
responsible for commercial loans, branch ad- 
ministration, and marketing for the bank. 
His wife, Elizabeth Stewart, is with the 
headquarters planning department of 
Southern Bellin Atlanta. They live in Tucker, 
Ga., with their daughter, Paige, 4. 

BORN: A son, Robert Larry, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert W. Chesnut (Barbara Taylor) 


| on March 28. He joins two sisters, Melissa, 4, 


and Angela, 3. They live in Montgomery. 

A daughter, Laura Reynolds, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Bailey Bowline of Knoxville, Tenn., on 
May 28, 1977. Bailey has been promoted to 
district manager with Wilco Truck Rental. 


1969 


Gail Burton Eldridge who works with the 


% Internal Revenue Service was a speaker for 


THOMPSON SCHOLARSHIPS—The Thompson Family of Bay Minette has established an 
endowment at Auburn to support undergraduate scholarships in the areas of marketing and 
retailing in the School of Business. The donors of the endowment on behalf of the family are the 
C. Agnew Thompson Estate and Albert M. Thompson ’42. Mr. Thompson has long been active 
in Auburn programs and currently serves on the Executive Committee of the Auburn Alumni 
Association. Presenting the check for the endowment to Auburn president Harry M. Philpott 
are (l-r) Mr. Thompson, Mrs. Georgia Thompson Gause, Al Thompson ’78, Georgene Gause ’77, 


and Vicki Thompson ’77. 


—AU Photographic Services 


ALUMNALITIES—Continued 


tiles to New York City. He is now director of 
planning with nylon apparel and home fur- 
nishings. Mike, his wife, Dixie, and their 
sons—Michael, David, and Patrick—moved 
to New Jersey in January. 

Wallace R. Scarbrough is now district 
conservation officer with the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service in Marshall County with head- 
quarters in Guntersville. He and his wife have 
three children: Lynne, 8; Laurie, 7; and Scott, 
5. 

Charles A. Johnson, III, works with the 
State of North Carolina as aquarium 
specialist with the Marine Research Centers 
in Wilmington, Moorhead City, and Manteo. 


1966 


William T. Stephens has announced his 
-candidancy for the office of Alabama At- 
torney General. He has worked in the at- 
torney general’s office for the past five years, 
serving as counsel for the Alabama Ethics 
Commission and successfully defending the 
state ethics law against 14 separate 
challenges. He has also been a member of the 
attorney general’s white collar crime unit and 
has advised the secretary of state, the State 
Personnel Board and Department, the Office 
of Court Management, the Alabama Public 
Television Commission, the Farmers Market 
Authority, the Commission on Aging, and 
other state agencies and boards. After 
graduating from Harvard Law School in 1969 
and working in private practice in New York, 
he returned to Alabama and the Attorney 
General’s office in 1973. 

William C. Porter is now manager of 
First Federal Savings and Loan 
Association’s Selma Office. 

Mary Lou Foy (Mrs. Michael H. 
O’Connell) staff photographer for the Miami 
Herald held a photo exhibit at Auburn in 
April. She is one of this year’s winners in the 
prestigious worldwide 35th Annual Picture of 
the Year Competition. She won two first place 
awards in the Atlanta Seminar of Photojour- 
nalism this year and has won awards in the 
Southern Photographer of the Year Competi- 
tion, the Hollywood (Fla.) Seven Lively Arts 
Competition, and the Society of Professional 
Journalism Mark of Excellence Contest. She 
is currently a master’s candidate at the Uni- 
versity of Florida. 

BORN: A daughter, Jessica Anne, to Mr. 
and Mrs. Ear] Williams Roberts (Pamela 
Jean Peartree ’68) of Rome, Ga., on March 
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30. Billis a realtor associate with Davis Real- 
ty Co. and Pam is a supervisor with Southern 
Bell. Jessica joins brother Jeremy, 31,. 


1967 


Delmar E. Towery lives in Cocoa Beach, 
Fla., where he recently moved from 
Huntsville. He works with NASA in the 
Marshall Space Flight Center Shuttle 
Residence Office at the Kennedy Space 
Center. 

Dr. Carl R. Knotts has been promoted to 
associate professor of education at Georgia 
Southwestern College in Americus. He has 
been on the faculty since 1971 when he receiv- 
ed his doctorate from Auburn. He is a member 
of Phi Delta Kappa, the Georgia Academy of 
Science, the Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, and the Georgia 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development. He is married to Patsy 
Hughes ‘68, curriculum director of the 
Americus City School System. 

BORN: A daughter, Emily Rebecca, to Mr. 
and Mrs. Max N. Richburg (Allen Gainey 
66) on March 19. She joins Rachel Amanda. 


1968 


Henry Joseph Cole of Heflin has been 
named “An Outstanding Young Man of 
America.” 

R. Lawrence Smith, III, has left Rich’s 
Department Store and formed his own cor- 
poration, RLS Enterprises, Inc. In the past 
two years, his company has bought two stores 
and plans to purchase a lounge, restaurant 
and more stores. 

Terry E. Lawler received a Ph.D. in tex- 
tiles and polymer science from Clemson on 
May 12. He has been a research engineer for 
Fiber Industries, Inc. (celanese) in Charlotte, 
N.C., since last September. 

G. Donald Crossett has been promoted to 
director of the provider audit and reimburse- 
ment department with Medicare A Division of 
Blue Cross of Florida, Inc. He has been with 
the department since 1972 when he was hired 
as a senior auditor. He had been assistant 
director of audit since fall, 1976. Don and his 
wife, Joan, have two children, Karen and 
Tracy. He is a member of the American In- 
stitute of Certified Public Accountants, 
Alabama Society of Certified Public Accoun- 


(Continued in Col. 3) 


the Auburn Accounting Day Program on 


© April 21. 


Robert E. Maxwell, Jr., has been 
promoted to manager of the Southeastern 
Compensation Rating Bureau in Bir- 
mingham. 

Jette Campbell addressed the Accounting 
Day audience on “Keeping Current After 
Graduation.” Jette works for Arthur Ander- 
son & Co. 

Capt. Robert T. Simonson is chief of the 
Material Deficiency Management Branch at 
Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio. He previously 
served at Edwards AFB, Calif. 

Bonnie C. Bell works for the State of 
Georgia in Columbus. 

Brinton A. Owen of Owen & Co. conclud- 
ed the Accounting Day Program at Auburn 
with an address on “Difference in Accounting 
for Local and National Firms.” The Accoun- 
ting Day Program is an annual event spon- 
sored by the Auburn Student Accounting 
Association and the Department of Accoun- 
ting and Finance. 


1970 


John Alex Floyd, Jr., of Birmingham 
has been named an Outstanding Young Man 
of America. 

Michael W. Segers of Macon, Ga., is a 
copy products sales representative with East- 
man Kodak. He is a member of the National 
Association of Accountants. 

William James McCormick is a phar- 
macist with Drug Fair in Frostburg, Md. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harold G. Oliphant, Jr., 
(Patricia Field ’72) now live in Jeddah, 
Saudi Arabia, where Harold is a project 
engineer with the Ralph M. Parsons Com- 
pany on the International Airport Project in 
Jeddah. 

Lt. Col. Richard L. Shelton commands 
the 4235th Instructional Systems Develop- 
ment Squadron at Carswell AFB, Tex., which 
has recently received its second AF Outstan- 
ding Unit Award. 

Capt. Clinton D. Allison has been named 
Outstanding Junior Officer of the Quarter in 
his unit at Ramstein AB, Germany. Capt. 
Allison, an aircraft maintenance officer, was 
selected for exemplary leadership, devotion to 
duty, and professional performance. He is 
married to Dorothy Ann Howard 69. 

BORN: A son, Joshua Blake, to Dr. and 
Mrs. H. Blake Ot well of Columbia, S.C. on 
March 28. He joins big brother Jeffrey Morris, 
5. Dr. Otwell is a research associate in the 
Department of Chemistry at the University of 
South Carolina involved in cancer research. 


1971 


Alfred P. Marshall operates East Bay 
Animal Hospital in Largo, Fla. 

William Don Stakelbeck recently opened 
a new practice of veterinary medicine in 
Jeffersontown, Ky. He and his wife, Zenda, 
have two children: Brandon, 6 years, and 
Mariah, 2 years. 

Lane Douglas Foil has completed his 
Ph.D. at Mississippi State University. He will 
continue his career as a local distributor for 
Grit International, Inc. 


MARRIED: Fay Choate ’72 to Harry J. 
Dinken, Jr., on Feb. 25 in Birmingham. 
Harry is an expediter in the procurement 
department of Southern Company Services 
and Fay is secretary to the chairman of 
Burgess Mining and Construction Corp. 

BORN: A daughter, Amanda Irene, to Mr. 
and Mrs. John H. Lawrence (Nelda Gar- 
rett ’70) on March 19 in Deatsville... A 
daughter, Kathryn Elizabeth, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Augustus H. Lane, Jr., on May Ist.... 

A son, Patrick Carey, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Lee Moates, Jr., on April 11 in 
Athens, Tenn. Robert is maintenance and 
results supervisor at TVA’s Watts Bar Steam 
Plant.... Ason, Brandon Patrick, to Mr. and 
Mrs. William H. Phillips, Jr., on April 1 in 


Anniston. 
1972 


Maj. Harold Benjamin Richards is 
stationed in Wahiawa, HI. In June 1973 he ob- 
tained several models of helicopters to be put 
on display in the Department of Aerospace 
Engineering here at Auburn. 

George L. Sandefer graduated in 
December from the University of Florida Law 
College and is presently with the State At- 
torney’s office in Clearwater, Fila. 

Lt. William T. Boone has completed the 
Navy’s Aviation Safety Command Course at 
the Naval Postgraduate School in Monterey, 
Calif. The course trains senior officers in the 
procedures for conducting aircraft accidents 
investigation and the methods of conducting 
effective aircraft accident prevention 
programs. 

Gary L. McCulloch has been promoted at 
West Point Pepperell’s Lanett Bleachery and 
Dye Works, Lanett. He has two sons, Gary L., 
Jr., 8, and Stephen P., 5. 

John E. Valdmanis is a salesman at Bir- 
mingham Sash and Door Co. 

Donald G. Hart and his wife, Patricia, 
were among 30 persons appointed as career 
missionaries April 11 by the Southern Baptist 
Foreign Mission Board. They will work in 
Venezuela, where he will be _ business 
manager and treasurer of the organization 
and she will be a nutritionist. 


(Continued on Page 23) 


Colburn Honored 


Dr. Charles B. Colburn, head of 
Auburn’s Chemistry Department since 
1968, is the recipient of the 1978 Charles 
H. Stone Award of the Carolina- 
Piedmont Section of the American 
Chemical Society. The award recognizes 
outstanding achievement in the 
chemical profession in the southeastern 
region of the United States. 

Dr. Colburn received the award for his 
contributions to chemical education and 
the profession of chemistry in the 
Southeast, and for his distinguished 
career as a practicing chemist, especial- 
ly in the field of nitrogen-fluorine com- 
pounds. 

Last year Dr. Colburn received the 
American Chemical Society’s Fluorine 
Division Award for creative work in the 
fluorine chemistry. | 

Before coming to Auburn in 1968, Dr. 
Colburn worked with the Rhom and 
Haas Redstone Research Laboratories 
in Huntsville. 
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Baseball Squadron— 


Takes SEC, Gets to Third in NCAA Regionals 


By Pat O’Connor 


Auburn got into the winner’s bracket with an amazing come-from-behind 
victory over Georgia and hung on to win the Southeastern Conference 
baseball title, before finishing third in the NCAA South Region Tournament 


held in Auburn. 

Auburn became the first SEC school to 
both host and play in the South Region 
Tournament. 

In the SEC tourney, the Tigers won the 
first two games of the double elimination 
play, but a lossto Mississippi State push- 
ed the two teams into a championship 
final game which Auburn won, 8-5. 

Going into the bottom of the ninth in- 
ning of the first game of the SEC tourna- 
ment, Auburn was behind Georgia 6-1, 
but the Tigers rallied and tied the score. 
In the 11th, Georgia scored one run, but 
Auburn again tied the score. Then, in the 
12th, Tim Rowell, a junior college 
transfer and native of Loachapoka, 
slammed a double off the wall to drive in 
the winning run. 

Auburn beat Mississippi State the 
next day 10-7, then dropped one to the 
Bulldogs, 3-2. It was Auburn’s first loss 
in 13 games. 

Dom and Bo Fucci and J.B. Brown 
earned all-tournament honors at the 
Gainesville, Fla., tournament. Catcher 
Rowell earned a starting spot for his 
heroics there. 

First baseman Dom Fucci blasted two 
homers in the SEC series and made some 
fine plays in the infield. Brother Bo 
played left field and batted .400 for the 
tournament. Brown, the second 
baseman, did his usual good job at the 
plate and in the field. 

But the excellent fielding which 
helped Auburn win the SEC turned 
somewhat sour at home for the NCAA 
. tourney as the Tigers dropped two heart- 
breakers, 3-2 to North Carolina and 6-5 
to Memphis State after beating State 14- 
10 in the opener. 

The largest crowd ever to attend a 
baseball game at Auburn, 14, 801, turned 
out for Auburn’s first game against 
Memphis State. North Carolina had 
beaten East Tennessee State earlier in 
the day before 234 fans. 

Auburn used an eight run rally in the 
second inning against Memphis State to 
advance to the winner’s bracket. Auburn 
shortstop Pat Keedy of Gardendale went 
four for four in the game with a homerun 
and three RBI’s. 

Junior Lynn Humphries picked up the 
win and junior Scott Roney pitched the 
last 2 1/3 innings to preserve the vic- 


Auburn Clubs 


The Northeast Georgia Auburn 
Club held its spring dinner meeting i ae 
Athens on April 5. D. L. Merrill, Jr., 
presided at the meeting attended by e 
area alumni. Visitors from Auburn were 
David Housel and Julian Holmes. New 
officers of the club, elected at the 
meeting, include L. Jack Thornton 65, 
president; Dawson H. Mullen, Jr., ’40 
vice president; Sallie Hill Deen, 
secretary-treasurer. The directors are D. 
L. Merrill, Jr.,’65 and Camilla Bracewell 
66. 

Jacksonville (Fla.) Area Auburn 
Club members met on March 23. Special 
guests from Auburn were former dean of 
student affairs Jim Foy and Jerry Smith 
of the alumni office. The 70 members at 
the meeting elected the following new of- 
ficers: George K. Quinney ’35, president; 
Hanse Hall ’68, vice president; Penny 
Mendheim ’69, secretary; Lynn Dresher 
65, treasurer; and Bill Hopkins ’68, 
parliamentarian. Directors include Tom 
Crowder ’60, William H. (Buster) Lyons 
’44, Garry Woodard, Dudley E. 
Mendheim ’72, and Gene T. Tonn ’58. 
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Memphis State eliminated East 
Tennessee the next day, 5-0, as Blair 
Gilbert pitched a four-hit shutout. 

In a tight game, North Carolina beat 
Auburn 3-2 and put the Tigers in the 
losers’ bracket. Five Auburn errors told 
the story. After the game Auburn Coach 
Paul Nix said, ““The score was 0-5, not 6- 
5. Zero errors to five, that was the score.” 

Two walks and an error in the fourth 
inning gave Carolina a 2-0 lead. Auburn 
tied the game in the bottom of the eighth, 
but another error helped the Tar Heels 
score one run in the ninth and win the 
game. 

Carolina’s Blaine Smith went: the 
route and pitched a three-hitter. Four 
Auburn pitchers allowed only four hits. 
Roney, who finished the game for 
Auburn, took the loss. 

Errors again plagued Auburn the next 
day as Memphis State scored three runs 
in the last two innings to beat the Tigers 
6-5. 

Four errors hurt Auburn in the last two 
innings as State came back from a 5-0 
deficit to win. Memphis State’s winning 
run came in the ninth after Auburn turn- 
ed a double play to get two outs. Catcher 
Richard Webster doubled, went to third 
when Auburn first baseman Dom Fucci 
could not hold on to a throw at first and 
scored on third baseman Steve 
Montgomery’s bad throw to first. 


The same night, Memphis State 


whipped North Carolina to force a cham- 
pionship game on Tuesday. Carolina 


used five pitchers to try to end the series, 


but State’s hitters, who led the nation 
with a .360 average, didn’t let up. The 
final score was 8-6. 

Carolina came from behind to take the 
championship game, 11-9, and advance 
to the College World Series i in Omaha, 
Neb. 

The two teams made six errors each, 
setting a new record for total errors in a 
South Region game. Memphis State held 
an 8-3 lead, but the Tar Heels fought 
back and relied on the pitching of Greg 
Norris, winner of 18 straight games 
since last year. He is 14-0 this year. 

North Carolina third baseman Jim 
Atkinson was named MVP of the tourna- 
ment. He batted .471 and made several 
outstanding plays in the field. Keedy 
had the highest hitting average in the 
tournament, .700, but he made the most 
errors, 5, and did not make the all- 
tournament team. 


ALUMNALITIES 


Jeffrey Clary, associate county Exten- 
sion agent in Lee County, has been appointed 
county agent-coordinator. 

MARRIED: Patricia E. Schnieder to 
Harold E. Hebson on Dec. 31. Harold is 
working with Linbeck Construction Corp. 
and living in Houston, Tex. 

BORN: A daughter, Lara, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Michael J. Lisenby of Galveston, Tex., on 
March 3. Michael is a senior medical student 
at the University of Texas Medical Branch. 
His wife, Tamar, is an accountant for Ansell, 
Megna & Co. of Galveston. 

A son, John Graham, Jr., to Mr. and Mrs. 
John Graham Beard on April 22 in Bir- 


mingham. 
1973 


Frederick C. Ackermann has been 
promoted to assistant manager of the 
Southeasterfi Compensation Rating Bureau. 

Stan Hart has moved to Atlanta where he 
is with Young & Rubicam Advertising as an 
account executive. 


(Continued on Page 25) 
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TOPS—The Tiger baseballers swept a double sciiibee a over Ole Miss to win the SEC title and 
then came in third in the NCAA Regional Playoffs in Auburn. Pacing the diamond crew during 
the season were from left, shortstop Pat Keedy, leftfielder Steve Renfroe, first baseman Dom 


Fucci, third baseman Steve Montgomery, and second baseman J.B. Brown. Photo by Jim Killian 


Sports Roundup 


Trott Wins Hare Award 


Marvin Trott, a three-year football 
letterman and a first team Academic All- 
SEC selection in 1977, has been named 
winner of the 1978 Cliff Hare Award, the 
highest honor an Auburn athlete can 
receive from the University. 

A former Jeff Davis standout, Marvin 
has maintained a B+ grade point 
average for four years and has been 
accepted by the School of Optometry at 
the University of Alabama in Bir- 
mingham. He is also a member of Alpha 
Epsilon Delta Pre-Medical Honorary. 

The starting offensive center the past 
two seasons, Marvin received the Ken 
Rice Award as the best blocking lineman 
on the 1977 team. His best game his 
senior year was the last one, as he grad-. 
ed exceptionally well against Alabama. 

The Cliff Hare Award is given annual- 
ly to “the student who, in addition to 
athletic and scholastic achievement, ex- 
hibits in great degree the qualities of 
leadership, integrity, and courage.” The 
award is given in memory of Clifford 
Leroy Hare, a member of Auburn’s first 
football team, professor of chemistry, 
president of the Southern Conference, 
and: faculty athletic chairman. Dean 
Hare believed that “athletics make men 
strong, study makes men wise, and 
character makes men great.” 


McCall NFL Draftee 


Reese McCall has been named 
Baltimore’s No. 1 pick in the National 
Football League draft which opened 
May 2. McCall was the 25th choice and 
the surprise of the first round. 

“T was left speechless for a while,” Mc- 
Call said, “andit really hasn’t hit me yet. 
I’m real happy to have been drafted by a 
championship contender, and I look 
forward to meeting them and talking to 
them.” He was most impressed, he said, 
when Baltimore head coach Ted 
Marchibroda called to tell him he had 
been drafted. 

Although McCall’s college receiving 
record is unimpressive, Coach 
Marchibroda said that McCall has good 
hands, and when asked to rate his 
catching ability on a scale of one to ten, 
McCall gave himself a nine. 

The Colts were obviously impressed 
with the 6-7, 223 pound draftee’s block- 
ing ability. “He is an outstanding 
blocker,” Coach Marchibroda said. “He 
looks for people to hit downfield.” 


Ski Club First 


The Auburn University water ski team 
won its invitational tournament at 
Stillwaters Marina on Lake Martin 
recently, edging out the University of 
Alabama for top spot. 

John Oliver and Bobby Wood of 
Auburn led the jumping team with 
jumps of 105 and 99 feet. Alabama won 
the tricking and slalom events, but 
Auburn’s strong jumping score won the 
overall title for the Tigers. 

Auburn’s women’s team won all three 


events easily, giving Auburn the com- | 


bined team title. 

Tarp George of Valdosta State College 
had the longest jump of the meet with 
two 129-footers, only 20 feet shy of the in- 
tercollegiate world record. 

Teams in the weekend tournament in- 
cluded Florida State, Clemson, South 
Alabama, Valdosta State, Brewer State, 
Alexander State, Alabama- 
Birmingham, and Auburn at 
Montgomery, in addition to Auburn and 
Alabama. UAB took third place honors 
behind Auburn and Alabama. 


Lady Cager Signee 

Laura Mills, a former standout for 
Chattahoochee Valley Community 
College in Phenix City, is Auburn’s 
fourth Lady Cager signee this year. 

While at CVCC, Laura averaged 13 
points, six rebounds, and eight assists 
per game. Starting guard for Chat- 
tahoochee, she was also named to the 
1976-77 All-Tournament game in the 
state competition and was her team’ 8 se- 
cond leading scorer. 

Laura is a graduate of Southwest- 
Dekalb High School in Atlanta, and was 
a three-year letter winner. As a 
sophomore, she was voted Most Im- 
proved Player, and the following year 
gained Most Valuable Player honorsina 
vote by her teammates. 

Laura plans to major in biology while 
at Auburn. 


Final Cager Signee 

Taylor Hart of Eufaula, the Most 
Valuable Player in this winter’s Class 
3A state tournament, is Auburn’s fourth 
basketball signee. 

A6-2, 180 pound guard, Taylor led Eu- 
faula High to a 32-2 record and the state 
3A championship his senior year. He 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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BASKETBALL AWARDS—Top award recipients at the Tip-Off Club’s Fifth Annual Awards 
Banquet in May were Mike Mitchell (left), and Stan Pietkiewicz, pictured at bottom with Henry 
B. Steagall, III, member of the Board of Trustees for whom the Steagall Award is named. 
Mitchell and Pietiewicz shared that award and each went home with others in addition. Stan 
received the Gentry Free Throw Percentage Award and the Fickling Assists Award, and Mike 
got the Rex Frederick Rebound Award. Other members of the team receiving recognition were 
Myles Patrick, who got the Doyle Haynes Field Goal Percentage Award, and Mark Barnhizer, 


who received the Roy B. Sewell Scholarship Award. —AU Photographic Services 
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(Continued from Page 23) 
averaged 16.4 points, five assists and 
five rebounds and hit 50 per cent from 
the field and 73 per cent from the foul 
line. 

In the fourteen tournaments he played 
as a sophomore, junior, and senior, 
Taylor made the all-tournament team 
and was named MVPin five of them. An 
All-State selection for two years, he was 
also a pre-season All-American in one 
sports prep magazine. His teammates 
voted him captain and MVP of the 1978 
team. 

Also active in school affairs, the new 
signee was vice president of his student 
council, maintains an “A” average, and 
is one of the top five students 
academically in the Eufaula senior 
class. In addition, he is Mr. EHS for 
1978. 

Taylor is a distant relative of Henry 
(Po Devil) Hart, one of Auburn’s all-time 
basketball greats who played on the 
Tigers’ 1960 SEC championship team. 


Lady Tracksters Sign Two 


Coach Bill Katz, head mentor of the 
women’s track and field and cross- 
country squads at Auburn, has named 
Marci Smith of Americus, Ga., and Mary 
Dietz of Rochester, N.Y., as new Lady 
Trackster signees. 

Marci, who is from Southland 
Academy, has twice won the Georgia 
State Private School Championship in 
both the 100 and 200 yard events. She 
won first place in the 100 this year atthe 


Florida Relays, with a record time of 


11.01. 

Mary, a graduate of Irendequit High 
School in Rochester, gained All- 
American recognition her junior year for 
her outstanding performances. She has 
run the three mile in 17.09 and is con- 


sidered by Coach Katz to be “one of the. 


fine high school distance runners with 
much potential.” 


Wrestling Signees 


Three All-Americans with state cham- 
pionship credentials from Ohio have 
signed wrestling grants-in-aid with 
Auburn. 

Mark Urban compiled a career record 
of 95-15-2 at Maple Heights High in 
Cleveland, Ohio. He was the 190-pound 
state champion in 1978, after placing 
fourth in 1977. 

Urban also became the first three-time 
Greater Cleveland Conference champ 
since Tom Milkovich, now the Auburn 
coach. Also in 1978 Urban won the 
Medina Invitational, the Sectional 
Championship, and earned All- 
American in both football and wrestling. 

Matt Oddo compiled a 96-4-1 record at 
118 and 126 for St. Edward High in West 
Lake, Ohio. He is a three-time AIl- 
Scholastic, three-time Ohio Catholic 
State Champion and MVP once, two- 
time district champion, and a 1978 All- 
American. 

In 1977 Oddo won the NAAU Greco- 
Roman championship. St. Edward High 
also produced Tim Welsh and Joe 
Elinsky, both current Auburn freshmen, 
who qualified for the NCAA this past 
season. 

Lance Anzivine compiled a77-7 record 
at 150 for Nordonia High in Macedonia, 
Ohio. 

Anzivine is an AAU world champion, 
two-time sectional champion, Brechville 
Tournament champion, East-West all- 
star, and president of his senior class. 

These are the first three wrestling 
signees announced by Milkovich, whoin 
his first year as the Auburn coach guided 
the Tigers from last to third in the SEC 
tournament and helped Auburn win the 
1978 SEC All-Sports Trophy. 


Swim Signees Announced 
Auburn swim coach Richard Quick 


has announced the signing of three out- 
standing swimmers to grants-in-aid. 

David Marsh is the national Junior 
College Champion in the 100 and 200- 
yard backstroke. He is from Indian River 
ig College and a native of Miami, 

a. 

Mike Upham is the Junior National 
AAU champion in the 200-yard in- 
dividual medley and also swims the 100, 
200, and 500 freestyles. He split a 45.3 on 
the 400 free relay. Mike is a native of Los 
Alamos, N.M. 

Steve Wood is a multiple state cham- 
pion in the 100 and 200 free and the 100 
and 200 backstroke from Ft. Worth, Tex- 
as. 


Women’s Tennis 
Concludes at 22-9 


Auburn’s women’s tennis team was 
eliminated from the AIAW Region III 
Championships recently, with a 9-0 
defeat at the hands of South Florida in 
tournament action in Oxford, Miss. 

The Tigers advanced into the cham- 
pionship round with a solid 8-1 defeat of 
Florida State before losing to Dell 
Sylvia’s team the following day. 

All four teams from the state of Florida 
advanced to the AIAW National Cham- 
pionships in Salisbury, Md.,to be played 
the first week of June. 

The final season singles and doubles 
statistics for Coach Betty Brown’s 
players are as follows: Carrie Balcomb 
(13-21—11-13); Kim Schmidt (26-12—18- 
5); Rhonda Voges (20-10—17-4); Mitzi 
Minor (22-8—14-10); Terri Russell (16-9— 
13-14); Laura Branyon (14-7—12-21); 
Lisa Eckert (10-5—4-4); Becky 
Sutherland (8-4—7-6); Kathy Snyder (3- 
1—6-6); JoAnn Umphrey (4-1—4-3); Nan- 
cy McAbee (8-1—6-1); Sandy Thompson 
(4-0O—5-2) and Pam Cusson (2-0—3-0). 

Auburn ends the 1977-78 women’s ten- 
nis season with a school record of 22 
wins and 9 defeats, while the 16-5 spring 
record is also anew women’s standard at 
the university. 


Golfers Fifth in SEC 


The Auburn Tigers finished in fifth 
place in the SEC Tournament played on 
the Shoal Creek Course in Birmingham, 
with Auburn freshman Bill Bergin from 
Atlanta as the Tigers’ low medalist with 
a three-day total of 232, twelve points 
over par. None of the SEC golfers broke 
par in the tournament, but Florida’s 
Larry Rinker shot the low score, a six- 
over-par 222. The University of Georgia 
won the team title with an 1142 total and 
Florida finished third with 1145. The 
Tiger team finished in fifth place, 46 
shots from the lead. 


Top Women Athletes 


Auburn’s top women athletes were 
named at the banquet in May, with top 
honors going to trackster Cathy New- 
ton, who was named Auburn’s Woman 
Athlete of the Year. Cathy qualified asa 
member of the track team who 
specializes in hurdles, long jump, 
penthalon, and relays. The Woman 
Athlete of the Year award is given solely 
on athletic performance. Named the first 
Scholar Athlete of the Year was gym- 
nast Susan White. Dr. Jane B. Moore, 
who served as mistress of ceremonies for 
the banquet, initiated this award, to be 
given annually to the senior athlete with 
the highest grade point average. 

Top performer awards, given to the 
athlete with the most impressive 
statistics for the season, were given for 
each individual sport, with Marianne 
Merritt taking the honors for basketball, 
Linda Hogue for golf, Laurie Guidry for 
gymnastics, Sally Mathis for softball, 
and Shawn Corrigan for swimming. 
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Carrie Balcomb took top performer 
honors for tennis, while Cathy Newton 
won the award for track, and Kim Peter- 
son in cross country. Rosalyn White won 
in volleyball. 

Most valuable players were chosen by 
teammates in secret ballot, with honors 
going to Lisa Johnson, basketball; Jane 
Baker, golf; Robin Brollier, gymnastics; 
Sally Mathis, softball; Debbie Rush, div- 
ing, and Kathy Miller, swimming; Kim 
Schmidt, tennis; Cathy Newton, track, 
Debra Cranton, cross country; and 
Sheila Smith, volleyball. 

The third set of awards, most im- 
proved player, went to athletes chosen 
by their individual coaches, with golf 
coach Ron Murphy abstaining since, he 
said, all team members had improved 


ALUMNALITIES 
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William Boyd Burford works for the In- 
ternal Revenue Service in Denver, Col. 

Mary Jane Foster completed her M.A. in 
English at Auburn in 1975 and is teaching 
junior high school English at Woodland Hills 
Academy in Jackson, Miss. 

Dan Thomas Littlejohn is currently 
operating out of Miami, Fla., as a freelance 
photographer-art director-illustrator. He 
specializes in yachting photography and 
high fashion photography. He also 
photographs sports for Associated Press. 
Over the past two years Dan has worked in 
almost every phase of visual communication 
including TV commercials and magazine 
ads. He worked as an extra in the movies 
Black Sunday and The Greatest. He also did a 
TV series for PBS which was a situation com- 
edy called Que Pasa, USA. Most of his work is 
currently in advertising. 

BORN: A son, J. Robert, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Bob Fite (Sherry Sellers 75), on December 
8. They live in Decatur where Bob is co-owner 
of Hendrix & Fite, Inc.... 

A son, Matthew Adams, to Mr. and Mrs. 
George Richard McGee (Greta Sue 
Machen ’71), on June 17, 1977. They live in 
Raleigh, N.C., where George is a programmer 
with IBM at Research Triangle and Greta isa 
guidance counselor at Apex Middle School. 

A son, Robert A. (Robby) to Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Arnwine of Calera, Ala. on April 3. 
He joins sister Carrie, 4.... 

A daughter, Mary Julia, to Mr. and Mrs. 
George Curtis Heard (Jane Glenn 
Lathram ’73). 


(Continued on Page 28) 


equally. In other sports, the awards went 
to Carol Doster for basketball, Pamela 
Robinson for gymnastics, Jaci 
Chambers for softball, Suzanne Regis 
for swimming, and Mitzi Minor for ten- 
nis. Also winning in that category were 
Gena Nickman for track, Faythe 
Vaughan for cross country, and Pat 
Valley for volleyball. 

Guest speakers at the banquet were 
Dr. Harry Philpott, Buck Bradberry, and 
Kenny Howard. | 


Dr. Davenport Honored 


Dr. Joanna Davenport, director of 
women’s athletics at Auburn, has been 
selected the first woman instructor to 
teach at the military academy at West 
Point, Dr. Harry Philpott announced at 
the women’s athletics annual awards 
banquet recently. Dr. Davenport will 
serve one year at the academy as a 
visiting professor. 


Brown—Fucci All-SEC 


J.B. Brown and Dom Fucci have been 
named to the 1978 All-SEC baseball 
team. Dom, a first baseman, and J.B., a 
second baseman, are both juniors. Pat 
Keedy, sophomore shortstop, was nam- 
ed to the West’s All-Star team earlier. 


Spring Football 
Awards 


Athletic honors awarded A-Day in- 
cluded the Shug Jordan Award for the 
outstanding senior on the 1977 football 
team, an award which went to Lynn 
Johnson, an offensive lineman. Spring 
football awards were given to end 
Charles Wood, Most Improved Defen- 
sive Player; center Phillip Hall, Most Im- 
proved Offensive Player; running back 
James Brooks, Best Hustler on Offense; 
and back Jerry Beasley, Best Hustler on 
Defense. 


Basketball Awards 


At the annual basketball banquet May 
6, senior guard Stan Pietkiewicz won two 
awards, one for highest free throw 
percentage (87.7) and another for most 
assists (128) and tied with forward Mike 
Mitchell for the Steagall Award for the 
Most Outstanding Senior. In addition to 
copping a share of the Steagall Award, 
Mitchell took the trophy for most 
rebounds (241), while senior forward 
Myles Patrick won the field goal percen- 
tage award (52.6). Junior guard Mark 
Barnhizer won the highest scholastic 
average award. 


MONTGOMERY CLUB—The Montgomery Auburn Club staged their Great War Eagle Gala 
Beerfest on May 1, bringing out the largest crowd ever to attend a Montgomery Club function 
and, judging by the pictures taken by Les King, Auburn University Photographer who was on 
hand for the fun, a great time was had by all. | 
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Glance, Easley, Walker, Smith— 


How did Willie Smith — 
get to be the best 
400 meter man in the 
world? ‘Run like 
hell, I guess,’ says 
Willie 

The talent of Willie Smith begins to 
show just at the end of the first curve of 
the 400 meters. 

It is accentuated by a slight gasp 

from the crowd as Smith begins to 
make up ground from the staggered 
start and moves smoothly past his com- 
petitors. Usually, by the beginning of 
the far and last turn, the race is over. 
Smith, seemingly at full speed the 
whole race, coasts through the finish 
line unchallenged. 
Smith, of course, has had close races 
and has been beaten. But, as the 
Auburn senior closed out his college 
career in mid-May at the SEC track 
championships he had earned the 
reputation as the best 400 meter man in 
the world. 

In four years at Auburn, Smith has 
won two NCAA championships in the 
quarter mile—both of them coming in- 
doors. He has four SEC titles in the 
event and holds both indoor and out- 
door records. He was an alternate 
member of the 4 x 100 relay at the ’76 
Olympics. | 

His time of 44.73 seconds in the 400 
meters in a dual meet against Alabama 
this spring is the first sub-45 second 
time in the world in 1978. Despite all 
the championships, the SEC records, 

. that 44.73 time is what Smith has been 
striving for his whole career. 

“That time would have to be a 
highlight,” Smith admits. “A good 
quarter-miler is someone that is consis- 
tent in a certain time bracket. When 
you talk about going a sub-45 seconds 
for 400 meters—only a handful of men 
have done that. As you get lower and 
rai the fewer there are that are that 

ast.” : 

What’s the secret for running that 
fast? ‘Run like hell, I guess,” says 
Willie, “because that’s what I did. I 
went at it. You have to be very 
aggressive. 

“You have to have the talent, the 
capability of going, and I’m not saying 
that in a bragging manner,” Smith 
points out. “A lot of guys don’t have the 
leg speed. But, some have the strength 
and maybe they can match the first 220 
in 22 seconds and the second 220 in 22. 

“That’s the way John Smith of 
UCLA ran such a good time. He wasn’t 
that fast but he could match those 220’s 
almost perfectly. I have leg speed. I rely 
on my speed to get to the tape first and 
as fast as I can. My first 220 is fast; my 
second one, I just try to work hard.” 

To be one of the world’s fastest 
quarter-milers, Smith doesn’t ap- 
proach his race with overconfidence. 
But, as Auburn Track Coach Mel Rosen 

points out, he uses it to his advantage. 
“Willie’s afraid of everybody,” Rosen 
says. ‘“He’s the type where if you say, 
‘Mrs. Rosen’s in the race,’ he’ll say, 
‘What can she run?’ 

“But, that’s just the way he is. But he 
doesn’t worry and then not run. When 
he gets in there, he does the job and 

- runs well. Maybe that approach keeps 
him on his toes.” 

Smith wasn’t always a 400 meter 
man. He was strictly a sprinter when 
he came to Auburn from Uniondale, 
N.Y., High School “because I wanted to 
go where the sport was booming, not 
where it was already established, so I 
could help build a program.” 
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By Mel Pullium ’69, Assistant Sports Information Director 


“Willie came in as the greatest high 
school sprinter that ever was,’ Rosen 
says. “He was the National Prep Track 
Performer of the Year and held two 
national records. We started him in the 
60, but I was afraid of it because he 
started getting some pulled muscles. 
Harvey Glance and Tony Easley com- 
ing in Willie's sophomore year had 
something to do with moving him up, 
too. ; 

“He started working at it and got aw- 
ful good at it,” Rosen adds. “He’s got 
the ideal build and has ‘the ideal 


prerequisites—the speed, the en-. 


durance, and the power. When he final- 
ly learned how to run it, there was no 
doubt he’d be a great one.” 

Smith says it wasn’t easy. “A lot ofit 
was psychological on my part, because 
I wasn’t experienced at running the 
quarter,” he says. “I just couldn’t get it 
down right. I didn’t know you had to 
work at it. I thought you could just, 
boom, jump in, and that wasit. It didn’t 
work that way. I’ve been working on it 
for three years now and it’s just begin- 
ning to come around.” 

Coming around, perhaps, at a record 
rate of speed. 


He’s too small to be a high 
hurdler, but James 
Walker hasn’t been hearing 
much about that lately 


James Walker is too small to be a high 
hurdler. 

At least, that’s what a lot of people told 
him when he was a rising track star at 
West Fulton High in Atlanta, Ga. 

Auburn Track Coach Mel Rosen 
wasn’t counting on Walker to run the 
high hurdles when he signed him to a 
scholarship. ‘I recruited Walker as an 
intermediate hurdler,” says Coach 
Rosen, “because I knew he was so short 
and would have trouble being a great 
high hurdler.” 

Three seasons later, the 5-10, 155- 
pounder says, “I haven’t been hearing 
too much lately about being too small. If 
someone came up to me and told me that 
now, I would just say, ‘look at my record. 
That speaks for itself. I have good times 
in the high hurdles and intermediate 
hurdles. If I wasn’t big enough and 
strong enough to run them, why am I 
running that fast?’ ” 

Walker, a junior, has dispelled the 
myth that a high hurdler has to bea tall, 
long-legged type to get over the 42-inch 
hurdles that are set up in the 60 and 110 
yard races. 

A look at Walker’s record bears this 
out. This year, his best time of 13.92 
seconds in the 110 highs ranks as the 
fourth best in the U.S. His 1978 time of 
49.73 in the 400 meter intermediates is 
the second fastest time in the nation. 
Since the rankings have come out, he’s 
run a 49.62. 

In his Auburn career, Walker has SEC 
indoor and outdoor hurdles titles to his 
credit, and last winter finished second in 
the 60 yard highs in the NCAA cham- 
pionships. He was the top scorer in this 
winter’s SEC indoor meet with a first in 
the highs, a second in the 440 yard dash, 
and sixth in the long jump. 

The highlight of Walker’s career came 
when he ran his all-time best of 49.21 in 
the intermediates in the national AAU 


meet and finished third behind Olym- 
pian Edwin Moses. 

Though Rosen had doubts about 
Walker’s ability as a high hurdler, his 
skepticism didn’t last long. “The first 
high hurdles race he ran in college, he 
ran a 13.9,” Rosen says. “I thought he 
was pulling my leg. 

“Then, two days later, he ran a 14.1 
into a stiff wind and I said, ‘boy, this 
guy’s going to be something.’ 

“James is a tough competitor,” Rosen 
continues. “‘He’s got speed between the 
hurdles and he’s worked hard enough on 
them to be a good high hurdler as well as 
an intermediate hurdler. He’s versatile, 
too. 

“James wasn’t recruited to sprint. 
Never did I have any idea that he would 
be on the 440 relay team. He might be as 
good as Willie Smith in the quarter mile 
if that’s all he worked on. He may be mis- 
sing a little bit of that innate speed, but 
he’s such a talented guy that he’d be 
good at most anything.” 

That says a lot about Walker’s all- 
around ability, since Smith is considered 
the top 400 meter man in the world. 

Walker’s high school coach, Joseph. 
Brown, coached world class sprinter 
Tommy Smith in the 1960’s and gave 
Walker a solid foundation in the hurdles 
races. Walker also credits Auburn track 
coach emeritus Wilbur Hutsell with im- 
proving his form and bringing down his 
time. 

“Coach Hutsell has really helped me,” 
Walker says. “He sees so many little 
things that need correcting on my form. 
He gives us help on techniques and also 
talks a lot about the mental part of the 
race. I owe a lot to him.” 

Coach Hutsell, 86, comes to practice 
every day, just to check on his hurdlers. 
“Whatever you tell him,” Coach Hutsell 
says of Walker, “he tries to do. Anytime I 
suggest something, he’s ready to see if it 
will help. You can’t ask any more of a 
person than that.” 


Some sprinters break into 
a cold sweat thinking about 
running against Harvey Glance, 
but Tony Easley’s hard on 
his heels every day. 


Most college sprinters break into a 
cold sweat when they think about hav- 
ing to run against Auburn’s Olympic 
gold medalist Harvey Glance four or five 
times a year. 

Just imagine what could happen to 


someone who had to run against him. 


every day. That’s Tony LEasley’s 
problem—though to him it’s not really a 
problem. 

Easley is a junior from Roanoke, Va., 
and along with Glance, senior Willie 
Smith, and junior James Walker, makes 
up Auburn’s ‘fantastic four’ that led the 
Tigers into the SEC outdoor meet May 
12-13 at Knoxville, Tenn. 

“I look at it this way,” Easley says 
about his day-to-day meetings with 
Glance during practice and competition 
with him during meets, “I know he’s 
strong and I’m strong. Running with 
him is going to make me better. With 
Harvey knowing the ability I have, run- 
ning against me is going to make him a 
better sprinter. Knowing what he can do 
is going to make me work harder to be a 
better sprinter. 

“It doesn’t bother me anymore,” Tony 
continues. “I don’t know about the other 
guys. I just get out there and say, ‘hey, 
let’s go; let’s do our job.’ If I beat him, I 


A Look at Auburn Track’s Big Four 


beat him. It’ll be a team thing, nothing 
personal. That’s all a part of track.” 

Easley has never beaten Glance in the 
sprint races, but that’s no disgrace. The 
junior from Phenix City is considered 
the world’s most consistent sprinter. 
But, to Easley’s credit, he makes sure 
Glance doesn’t loaf. Easley has taken 
two seconds behind Glance in the last 
two SEC outdoor meets and last winter 
finished second in the 60 yard dash at 
the NCAA indoor meet in Cobo Hall in 
Detroit, Mich. 

He considers the NCAA finish the 
highlight of his career. ‘““A whole lot of 
people thought I would never be able to 
place that far up, but I thought I would 
and I did,” he says. 

Easley’s coach, Mel Rosen, points out, 
“From one standpoint, here’s a guy who 
isn’t getting the recognition he deserves. © 
He’s been running the 100 in every meet 
he’s ever been in, and never beaten 
Harvey. He’s never beaten him, but he’s 
always stayed with him and that’s quite 
a feather in his cap. 

“He knows he’s got his own niche be- 
ing our No. 1 triple jumper and being a 
great long jumper, but you’d think inthe 
sprints he’d get tired of chasing 
Harvey,” Rosen continues. “But, in the 
back of his mind, he thinks someday he’s 
going to beat him and he hangs in there 
and winds up getting a lot of points. 

“That one-two punch might be the best 
one-two punch in the country.” 

Though Easley doesn’t need an excuse 
for running second to Glance, he has one 
if he wants it. His specialty is not the 
sprints. It’s the long and triple jump. 

“Easley’s success as a sprinter was a 
fluke,”’ Rosen says. “We recruited him as 
a long and triple jumper all the way. He 
had run 9.8 in high school, so we knew he 
was fast and could fill in on relays some. 
But, with competition and running with 
Harvey, he became a great sprinter.” 

Easley holds numerous crowns in the 


_ long and triple jump, including the 1977 


SEC outdoor triple jump title and the 
1977 SEC indoor long jump cham- 
pionship. He also runs on Auburn’s 
record-breaking relay teams. 

His versatility is underscored by the 
fact that he has received Most Valuable 
Player honors in both the SEC indoor 
and outdoor meets by scoring the 
highest number of points. By the time he 
finishes his career, Easley is likely to be 
the highest point scorer in the history of 
the SEC. 

And if he reaches that goal, the main 
reason could be his improvement in the 
sprints. He credits weight-lifting and 
distance running for his improvement. 
“When I got down here, they put me ona 
weight program and _ cross-country 
program. That’s something I never did 
in high school,” Easley points out. “The 
weights really helped me a lot. It really 
pulled my speed down because I wasn’t 
strong enough in the chest and 
shoulders. I should be running a little 
faster than I am, but I’m not strong 
enough yet, like most sprinters.” 

If Easley runs any faster, then Glance 
might be the one breaking into a cold 
sweat. 


As at home with second 
graders as sports writers, 
amiable Glance wins 
friends as well as medals 
everywhere he goes. 


To the avid track fan, that name 
means speed. World class sprinter. 
Member of the U.S. 4 x 100 meter relay 
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Dapsuling the Season— 


Tiger Tracksters Finish Strong SEC Second 


By Pat O’Connor 


The Auburn track team finished a strong second in the Southeastern Con- 
ference Outdoor meet again this spring, but suffered its first dual meet loss 
in more than three years. The Tigers’ Harvey Glance continued as the 


premier sprinter in the South and 
possibly in the nation as he took the 
Commissioner’s Trophy at the SEC 
meet. The trophy is given for the most in- 
dividual points scored. Glance scored 
304 points and won the trophy for the se- 
cond year in a row. 

At the SEC meet in Knoxville, Tenn., 
Glance broke his own SEC record in the 
100 meter dash in the preliminaries with 
a 10.15 timing, then came back in the 
finals and won the event through a 
strong wind and a cold rain. 


Track Stars 
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team that captured a gold medal at the 
1976 Montreal Olympics. 

But there’s another side to Harvey 
Glance that a lot of people have never 
seen, simply because they haven’t been 
around the junior sprinter from Phenix 
City. It’s not necessarily his fault, since 
Glance moves just about as fast off the 
track as he does on it. 

The Auburn track star _ studies 
physical education and public — 
relations. But he doesn’t need any lab 
workshops since he’s traveled the 
world in his quest to become the world’s 
fastest man. 

In three years, Glance has become 
Auburn’s most recognizable track 
man. He shares top billing with QB Pat 
Sullivan as Auburn’s most well-known 
and respected athlete. You know you’re 
popular when college classmates come 
up and ask for autographs. 

Glance, the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Wheeler Glance, has not let his fame 
get out of hand. “He always finds time 
for other people,” says Auburn Track 
Coach Mel Rosen. “Through all his 
honors and all the traveling he’s done, 
he’s stayed the same great kid.” 

As Rosen told a local civic group one 
time, “Because of the little things he 
does and the kind of person he is, what 
success Harvey has had couldn’t come 
to a nicer fellow.” 

Glance has made an untold number 
of public appearances. “It’s not 
necessarily because he feels obligated, 
but that he wants to and likes to meet 
people,” says Rosen. 

The list is impressive. He has met the 
President of the United States. He was 
one of five student-athletes selected to 
represent the 1976 Olympics’ 
collegians at an NCAA Honors 
Luncheon. He has spoken before the 
Alabama State Legislature. 

But Glance has just as much fun 
other places closer to home. He has 
talked to the Auburn women’s garden 
club and talks about inspiration to 
campus fraternities. He campaigns for 
“whoever asks me first” during cam- 
pus elections. 

Glance has shown his medal all over 
Lee County, as well as the Southeast. 
He makes periodic trips to the VA 
Hospital in near-by Tuskegee to visit 
patients. 

Glance is just as agreeable to a trip to 
Ms. Hooper’s second grade class five 
miles from campus as he is to more ex- 
otic places. During his visit, he talked 
to the class (among other things, he 
asked, ‘What do you do to make your 
parents happy?’) showed off the gold 
medal and visited the desks of 90 
children to sign personalized 
autographs. The teachers were more 
excited than the kids. 

Kids, he admits, might be his 
“I love ’em,” he says. 
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The junior from Phenix City also won 
the 200-meter dash, took second in the 
long jump, and anchored the winning 
400-meter relay team. 

Also at the SEC meet, Auburn’s Willie 
Smith set a new conference record in the 
400-meter dash with a 45.25 timing. It 
was probably the best race of the meet, 
which was plagued by cold rainy 
weather and high winds. 

Smith also ran the world’s fastest time 
in the 400 this spring, in a dual meet with 
Alabama in Tuscaloosa. Auburn lost the 
meet, 80-74, but it went down to the final 
event, the mile relay. 

Smith suffered heat fatigue after his 
record-setting performance in 
Tuscaloosa and could not run the mile 
relay, hurting Auburn’s chances there. 

At Tuscaloosa, Glance won the 100, 
200, long jump, and again anchored the 
winning 400 relay team. 

Also running on the 400 relay team for 
Auburn this year were Tony Easley and 
James Walker. 

Walker, a junior from Atlanta, won the 
high and intermediate hurdles at the 
SEC meet, and broke his own record in 
the highs during the qualifying round at 
the meet. 

Auburn started its outdoor season 
with a home victory over Iowa, 84-59. 
The meet was March 20, and the 
students were not yet in school. 

The Tigers then travelled to 
Gainesville, Fla., for the Florida Relays, 
but a team championship was not 
awarded there. April 1, Auburn com- 
peted in the LSU Invitational in Baton 
Rouge, and led a three-team SEC group 
to a win over a three-team Southwest 
Conference group. 

Auburn piled up 167 1/3 points, LSU 
89 1/3, and Florida 56 2/3 to whip Rice 
which had 105, Baylor 791/3, and Texas 
37. The SEC points were totaled as were 
the SWC points, and the SEC won 
behind Auburn’s performance. James 
Walker was named the outstanding 
athlete of the meet. 

Auburn played host to Georgia, Troy 
State, and Faulkner State the next 
weekend and walked away with the vic- 
tory 

‘April 15 was the dual meet with 
Alabama in Tuscaloosa and Auburn 


“They’re open and playful and I like to 
be around them.” 

Always, it seems, Glance is leading 
around a parade of eight year olds 
anywhere he goes, especially at track 
meets. He gives his phone number to 
kids who ask him for it. “You don’t 
know how much good it does to have 
them call you up the day before a meet 
and tell you how good you are and how 
you’re going to win,” he says. “Now, 
that’s a confidence-builder.” 

His patience knows no bounds. 
Because of the Olympic trials in Eu- 
gene, Ore., and the Olympics, Glance 
had not been home in more than a 
month in the summer of 1976. But, he 
stepped off the plane in Columbus, Ga., 
across the river from Phenix City, and 
granted interviews to any of the 40 
writers and newscasters there who 
wanted one. — 

Then, he asked his family to sit down 
in the airport and he signed 
autographs for over an hour until 
everyone was satisfied. 

He has gone beyond the call of duty 
like that many times. But, that is his 
nature. As Rosen puts it, “Harvey’s 
what I call world class—as an athlete 
and as a man.” 


KEEPING ON—Auburn’s Harvey Glance just keeps on running and bringing home the 
honors as he broke his own SEC record and brought home the Commissioner’s Trophy for the 


second year in a row. 


—Auburn Bulletin photo by Frank Pierce 


beat Florida State 93-61 the next 
weekend in a dual meet in Auburn. 
There, Glance beat FSU’s Mike Rober- 
son, one of the top sprinters in the coun- 
try, in the 100 and 200. 

Two weeks before the SEC meet, 
Auburn sent several tracksters to Des 
Moines, Iowa, for the Drake Relays. 

_ Team championships were not award- 
ed at the Drake Relays. 

Auburn went to the SEC cham- 
pionships with the hope of knocking off 
14-time champ Tennessee, but the 
weather and the Vol distance men 
prevented that from happening. 

Tennessee outscored Auburn 60-6 in 
the three long distance events, the 10,- 
000, the 5,000, and the steeplechase. 
Auburn’s points there came on a third- 
place finish by junior Joe Franklin in the 
steeplechase. Final score was Tennessee 
173, Auburn 128, and Alabama 122%. 

And the distance area is where 
Auburn Coach Mel Rosen and assistant 
Mike Muska have been recruiting this 
spring. 

“We recruited this year to bolster the 
distance group,” said Coach Rosen. 
Auburn signed the No. 1 ranked 5,000 
man in the nation in high school, Tom 
Graves of Carl Sandburg High in Orland 
Park, Ill. 

Auburn also signed Kenny Clark of 
Rockledge High School in Rockledge, 
Fla. He is ranked No.1 in the country in 
the steeplechase in high school. Auburn 
has signed a high school high jumper 
who has cleared 7-0 ft., Manny Toppins 
of Rogers High School in Newport, R.I. 
Toppins is also a triple and long jumper 


and is the best jump prospect Auburn 
has ever signed out of high school. 
Billy Blackburn of Florence, Ala., will 
transfer from Oklahoma Christian 
Junior College to Auburn. He is an out- 


standing decathalon man, an event 


Auburn is weak in. 

Auburn has also signed Frank 
Chambliss of Jeff Davis High in 
Montgomery, the athlete with the best 
pole vault in the Southeast this year in 
high school, 15 feet. 

Kevin O’Keefe of E.O. Smith High in 
Storrs, Conn., will also come to Auburn. 
He is an outstanding steeplechase man. 

Chris Van Valkenburg of Atlanta, the 


_Georgia one-and two-mile champ, has 


also signed with the Tigers. 

As the Alumnews goes to press, the 
Tigers are on their way to the NCAA 
meet in Eugene, Oregon, where they will 
finish their outdoor season. The Tigers 
are picked to finish in thetop five there. 

“We have had more of a balanced team 
this year, but we never put it all together 
in one meet,” Coach Rosen said. Rosen 
said bad weather and nagging injuries 
hurt the Tigers during the year. “We had 
the talent to have a great SEC meet, but 
things would have had to work out 
perfectly for us to have won the meet.” 

Auburn track contributed nine points 
to the drive for the All Sports trophy as 
the Tigers finished third in cross coun- 
try, firstin the indoors, and secondin the 
outdoors. The three are added to get an 
overall finish, with indoors and cross- 
country counting 1/4 each and outdoors 
counting % Auburn finished second 
behind Tennessee. 
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NORTHWEST GEORGIA—Pictured at a recent meeting of the Northwest Georgia Auburn 


Club are, from left, David Housel of Auburn, guest speaker for the meeting; Sallie Hill Deen, 
newly-elected secretary-treasurer of the group; D. L. (Buddy) Merrill, Jr., 65, who presided at 
the meeting; L. Jack Thornton ’65, new president; and Julian Holmes, associate secretary of the 


Auburn Alumni Association. 
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ALUMNALITIES—Continued 


1974 


Helen Mallinson is assistant head resi- 
dent at Dorm K at Auburn. 

A. Gibbs Railie, Jr., completed his M.S.in 
analytical chemistry at the University of 
Connecticut in February and is now working 
as aresearch chemist for the Tretolite Divison 
of Prestolite Corp. in St. Louis. 

James D. Attaway, Jr., is now employed 
by Owens-Corning Fiberglas as a sales 
representative in Spring, Tex. 

Lt. E. B. Fisher, Jr., is on temporary duty 


“in Sigonella, Sicily, flying P-3C patrol 


operations in the Mediterranean Sea for the 
U.S. Navy. 

Willis Robert Myers is territory manager 
for Ross Laboratories in Selma. He has three 
children, 5% year-old Jason and 2% year-old 
Valerie and Vanessa. 

1/Lt. Charles O. Lewis is representing 
his wing in the 1978 Strategic Air Command 
(SAC) missile combat competition at 
Vandenberg AFB, Calif. Lt. Lewis is a deputy 
missile combat crew commander-instructor 
at Little Rock AFB, Ark., with the 308th 
Strategic Missile Wing. 

Lt(jg) David Randall (Randy) Culver 
and his wife, Susie, live in Jacksonville, Fla., 
where he is a pilot in the Navy. They have two 
children, Christopher David, 2, and Laura 
Elizabeth, 8 months. . 

MARRIED: Sue Watson to Gerald R. 
Paulk ’75. Gerald is in law school at the Uni- 
versity of Alabama and Sue is presently work- 
ing as a private secretary to two Tuscaloosa 
attorneys. 

BORN: A daughter, Heather, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Michael Selby on Nov. 25 in Bir- 
is a_ benefit 
authorizer with Social Security. 

A daughter, Robin Melissa, to Dr. and Mrs. 
Timothy L. Colbert (Carol Noland) of 
Maitland, Fla., on May 13, 1977. 


1975 


Tammie E. Devore is a senior buyer at 
The Chicago Tribune Newspaper Co., in 
Chicago, Ill. 

Deborah McGowan Cork is head of the 
chemistry department in the laboratory at 
Children’s. Hospital in Birmingham. 

Milton H. Lee works for Kershaw Mfg. Co. 
in Montgomery as a design engineer on 
maintenance equipment. 

Lt(jg) Michael A. Wierenga has com- 
pleted the Communication Officer Ashore 
Course at the Naval Education and Training 
Center, Newport, R.I. The course prepares 
him for duty at a Naval Communications sta- 
tion or a shorebased communications center. 

Grant Davis has been named assistant 
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director of High School and Junior College 
Relations at Auburn. He represents the uni- 
versity in its work with potential and entering 


freshmen and transfer students. Davis receiv- 


ed his master’s degree from Auburn in 1977 
while working as a graduate teaching assis- 
tant in adult education and consumer affairs. 
He was president of the Graduate School and 
a student member of the Graduate Council. 
Prior to returning to school he was a teacher 
and coordinator for the Birmingham Board of 
Education. He has had experience in pre- 
college counseling and as a recreation direc- 
tor. He is presently housefather to his frater- 
nity, Beta Theta Pi. 

Lt. Phillip Joseph Mixon is a navigator 
of F-4 Jet and is stationed at Torojon Air 
Force Base in Madrid, Spain. 

Lt(jg) James M. Love has won his wings 
as a naval aviator and is assigned to Attack 
Squadron 105 aboard the USS Saratoga. He is 
on a six-month tour dutyin Southern Europe. 


MARRIED: Deborah Mae Schreiber to 
Scott Crumpton on January 7. They live in 
Birmingham. 

Barbara Taft to Michael P. Hancock on 
December 26, 1976. They live in Augusta, Ga. 
where Michael is a junior medical student at 
the Medical College of Georgia. Barbara pass- 
ed the National Board of Registry exam given 
by the American Society of Clinical 
Pathologists in February, 1977, and received 


her certification as a medical technologist. 


She is employed in the chemistry lab at 
Talmadge Memorial Hospital in Augusta. 


BORN: A son, Adam Franklin, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Richard F. Smyer of Atlanta on 
January 25. He joins sister, Kate, age 2. 
Richard is the purchasing agent for Georgia 


Operations in the Southeast Divison of - 


Vulcan Materials Company. 


1976 


Thomas K. Morton, former Auburn all- 
SEC baseball catcher, is in his 2nd year 
teaching and coaching for the Jefferson 
County Board of Education. His wife, Sandy 
Allen Morton, teaches 1st grade in Jefferson 
County School System. 

James William (Jim) Shoffner, recently 
promoted to copy editor at the Fort Walton 
Beach, Fla. Daily News, placed third in the 
feature-writing category of the Florida Socie- 
ty of Newspaper Fditors’ annual competition. 

Stephen M. Dlugos was designated a 
naval aviator on March'3. He is now at NAS 
Temoore, Calif., with Attack Squadron 122. 

Lt. Joseph N. Lott, has been promoted to 
his present rank while serving with the lst 
Marine Division, Marine Corps Base, Camp 
Pendleton, Calif. 


AU Gets All-Sports Trophy 


By Pat McArthur ’78 


The Auburn Tigers have proven that they are truly “the power of Dix- 
ieland” by capturing the Southeastern Conference All-Sports trophy. The 
Bernie Moore trophy will now come to Auburn’s Memorial Coliseum for the 


first time, having spent the past two 
years in Tuscaloosa. 

In order to win, the War Eagles madea 
remarkable comeback following a sixth 
place finish in last ‘year’s race— 
especially after losing seasons in basket- 
ball and football. 

Totals in the All-Sports race were: 
Auburn 59.5, Florida 57.5, LSU 54.0, 
Alabama 52.0, Tennessee 49.5, Georgia 
46.0, Kentucky 34.5, Mississippi State 
31.5, Vanderbilt 22.0, and Ole Miss 14.0. 

Going into spring sports competition, 
Auburn was tied for first with LSU. 
Alabama trailed by one-quarter of a 
point with Florida three and a half 
behind. 

By winning the SEC baseball title, 


| placing second in track, fifth in golf, and 


sixth in tennis, the Tigers were able to 
capture first place. 

In other sports, the War Eagles never 
dropped from the first division of the 
conference race. They won the indoor 
track title, placed second in swimming, 
third in cross country, wrestling and 
football, fifth in basketball and golf. 


Diane Williams received her master’s in 
Speech Correction after graduating from 
Auburn and is a therapist at the St. Nicholas 
Speech and Hearing Center in Greenwood, 
S.C. 

Michael E. Roach is currently attending 
the Memphis State University’s School of 
Law. 

James R. Melton is working with 
Alabama National Bank in Montgomery. 

Bonner Wilcox is a chemical engineer at 
Oak Ridge Atomic Plant, Tenn. 

Anne E. Landers works with the Eufaula 
Adolescent Adjustment Center as job 
counselor and working on her master’s in 
agency counseling. 

Lt. John R. Dritenbas graduated from 
pilot training at Williams AFB, Ariz., on 
April 21. After completing several months of 
training, he will become an instructor pilot at 
Williams AFB. 

Terry L. Price has been named as a junior 
industrial engineer at West Point Pepperell’s 
Shawmut (Ala.) Corduroy Mill. Formerly, he 
was an associate industrial engineer with the 
company, first in the corporate IE depart- 
ment at West Point, Ga., and then Lanett 
(Ala.) Mill. 


(Continued on Page 29) 


In each sport, points are awarded on a 
10-9-8-7-6-5-4-3-2-1 scale, depending upon 
the order of finish. In baseball, the first 
through fourth positions were deter- 
mined by finish in SEC tournament 
play, while the remaining positions were 
determined by season percentages, 
Cross country, indoor track and outdoor 
track were combined for a total track 
score. 

The Bernie Moore Award, given for the 
first time in 1965, went to Florida. It 
remained in Gainesville until Tennessee 
took over and monopolized it from 1969- 
1972 and later in 1975. The Crimson Tide 
has won it four times, in 1973-74-76-77. 

Now it has come home to the loveliest 
village. 


Tracksters 
On Run Here 
and Abroad 


Alumni living in Europe or traveling 
abroad this summer may want to keep a 
lookout on their local tracks for the 
appearance of a familiar Auburn per- 
sonality. Harvey Glance, Willie Smith, 
and James Walker will all be running in 
invitational meets and would no doubt 
appreciate a friendly War Eagle from the 
stands. Willie and Harvey will be run- 
ning under the auspices of the Puma 
Athletic Club and James will be running 
with Athletes in Action. 

The trio will run in Formia, Italy, on 
June 18; in Cologne, Germany, on June | 
21;in Oslo, Norway, on June 26; in Paris 
on June 28; in Helsinki, Finland, on June 
29; in Milan, Italy on July 1; in 
Stockholm,- Sweden, on July 3; in 
Dusseldorf, W. Germany, on July 6; in 
Oslo on Aug. 2; in Zurich, Switzerland, 
on Aug. 16;in Berlin on Aug. 18;in Nice, 
France, on Aug. 20;in Stuttgart, W. Ger., 
on Aug. 22; in Frankfort, Germany, on 
Sept. 5, and in Brussels, Belgium, on 
Sept. 12. 

Nearer home, four members of the 
Auburn track squad will be par- 
ticipating in the AAU Junior meet in 
Bloomington, Ind., the last week in June. 
Running for the Auburn Track Club will 
be Joe Toles, Bob Hicks, Frank Warren, 
and Steve Strother. The AAU Junior 
Meet is for runners 19 and under. 
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MAJORETTES—The team of majorettes who will accompany the Auburn University 
Marching Band during 1978-79 are (from left): Beverly Marks of Gadsden; Sherree Nelson of 
Athens; Dell Paradise of Vestavia; Terri Devane (new member) of Dothan; Kathy Absher of 
Chamblee, Ga.; Mollie Hardy of Alexander City; Cynthia Sanders (new member) of Auburn; Jill 

Absher of Chamblee, Ga.; and Paula Taylor of Sylacauga. | 
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18,000 Turn Out for A-Day Game, Festivities 


Auburn’s largest A-Day crowd in five years, an estimated 18,000, gathered 
in Jordan-Hare Stadium May 6 to watch the Blue team defeat the Orange 


eleven 24-7 in the annual contest. 


Charlie Trotman, James Brooks, 
Marshall Riley, and Frank Warren in 
particular attracted attention. Trotman 
threw two touchdown passes, one for 28 
yards to junior end Mark Robbins and 
one for 53 yards to sophomore end Byron 
Franklin. He also netted 65 yards in 11 


carries. 


James Brooks, named most valuable 
player for the game, led the Blue team in 
rushing with 143 yards in 18 carries. 
Riley and Warren were prominent on 
defense. Riley was named the outstan- 
ding defender for the game, and Warren 
finished second. 


Coach Barfield said after the game 
that the defense had improved since 
spring practice started, but the offense 
was inconsistent. “We didn’t look that 
polished,” he explained. “I’m not sure 
we’ve found our 22 starters yet, but we 
know who most of them are. Hopefully 
the incoming freshmen will help out.” 


For the Orange team, Ed Dubose led 
with 71 yards rushing in six attempts, 
followed by sophomore walk-on Willie 
Huntley with 37 yards in ten attempts. 
Chet Chessher gained 10 yards in three 
carries. 


In the passing department, Charlie 
Trotman was the leader, attempting 11 
passes and completing five for 143 yards 
and one touchdown. Ken Luke com- 
pleted four of nine attempts for 51 yards 
and one touchdown. Hal King threw ten 
passes and completed four for a total of 
49 yards. 


Brian Atkins, a freshman walk-on, 
caught three passes for 49 yards. Byron 
Franklin, Mark Robbins, and Rusty 
Byrd each caught two. : 


The Blue team was led off by Mark 
Robbins, who made the first reception 
for the first touchdown. Joe Cribbs 
scored the second TD on a one-yard run, 
and Byron Franklin made the third 
touchdown on a 53-yard pass. Jorge 
Portela booted the three extra points and 
kicked a 37-yard field goal. 


The Orange team’s one touchdown 
was scored by freshman walk-on Steve 
Pointevint on a 33-yard pass from Ken 
Luke. Portela scored the extra point. 


The Blue defense held the Orange to 
181 yards of total offense and allowed 
only one big drive, the Ken Luke-Steve 
Pointevint pass-score. The Blue offense 


A-DAY HONORS—Marvin Trott (2nd from left) the starting center on the 1977 football team 
received the Cliff Hare Award at half-time ceremonies during the A-Day game. Also honored 
was Lynn Johnson, all SEC offensive lineman during the ’77 season, who received the Shug 
Jordan Award as the outstanding senior player. On hand to make the presentations were 
Auburn President Harry M. Philpott, left, and Coach Ralph (Shug) Jordan, right. 
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totaled 446 yards, 284 on the ground and 
162 in the air, with 17 first downs. 
After the game, Coach Barfield com- 
mented on the outstanding job the walk- 
ons did for their respective teams, citing 
Willie Huntley, Joe Vide, and Gil Sellers, 
all of Montgomery, and Mike Shirey and 
Brian Atkins. The Tiger head coach said 
that the Tigers have three scholarships 
left, and that two of them would be 
awarded to walk-ons in the near future. 


(See other A-Day coverage on page 
30) | 


ALUMNALITIES 


(Continued from Page 28) 


William T. Lucas, Jr.,is now stationed at 
Honolulu, HI. In May he finished a 7-month 
cruise aboard the USS Ouellet. 

Brian (Keith) Little is a buyer with 
Moore- Handley, Inc., in Birmingham. 

Lt. Larry Davis is now in Charleston, 
S.C., aboard the nuclear powered fleet 
ballistic missile submarine USS George Ban- 
croft. 

2/Lt. Thomas H. Cooper has graduated 
from the U.S. Air Force pilot training at 
Vance AFB, Okla. He is now at Williams 


AFB, Ariz., for flying duty on the T-38 Talon | 


with a unit of the Air Training Command. 

Deborah Lingle Steindorff is a phar- 
macist with Eckerd Drugs in Birmingham. 

MARRIED: Melissa Garth Gilchrist to 
Michael Gates on August 20. They are now 
living in Mobile where Michael works with 
Sundial Solar Systems. 

Diane Smith to Terry Riley. They are liv- 
ing in Montgomery where Diane teaches 2nd 
grade at Southlawn Elementary School. 


1977 


2/Lt. Raymond J. Fagot, Jr., has 
graduated from the Marine Basic School in 
Quantico, Va. 

2/Lt. Oswaldo Y. Mullins has graduated 
from the U.S. Air Force budget officer course 
in Sheppard AFB, Tex. 

Cynthia Ann Wright is a pharmacy in- 
tern at the Huntsville (Ala.) Hospital. 

Mary Kate Self is now a bartender and 
head waiter at the Jolly Ox Steak and Ale 
restaurant in Huntsville. 


* 


—AU Photographic Services 
MISS A-DAY—Gaby Davis receives the honors as the favored lovely on A-Day. 


AUBURN ALUMNALITIES—Continued 


Ens. Paul G. White, Jr., has graduated 
from the Navy’s Aviation Indoctrination 
Course at Pensacola, Fla. 

Owen D. O’ Hare is an associate engineer 
with the Colonial Pipeline Co. in Bir- 
mingham. 

John Edward Henderson is an engineer 
with the Boeing Computer Services in 
Wichita, Kan. 

Jeffrey Lynn McCormick is a public ac- 
counting assistant in the Peat, Marwick, 
Mitchell & Company in Birmingham. 

Richard Earl] Sorrell is a junior engineer 
for Alabama Power Co. in Talladega. .- . 

Karlenne Hager is a resident graduate 
counselor at the Pi Beta Phi Fraternity at 
Clemson University in Clemson S.C. 

Rajpal Singh Kockkar (M.S.) is a director 
of production in a pharmaceuticals manufac- 
turing company in Delhi, India. 

Janet Neiswender is a claims represen- 
tative trainee in the Social Security office in 
Selma, Ala. 

Janice Lynn Riley is a _ medical 
technology intern at Crawford Long Hospital 
in Atlanta, Ga., which she will complete in 
June. 

William H. (Germ) Black is a sales 
trainee for Young and Vann Supply Com- 
pany in Birmingham. 

William C. Thompson works for United 
Telephone System’s Midwest Group Head- 
quarters as assistant staff director of Budget 
Analysis. 

Mark A. Quenelle works with Wayside 
Landscaping in Birmingham.  ~ 

Ronald D. Davis is working on his doc- 
torate in Auburn. 


Bennie L. Moore works with Soil and 
Conservation Service in the county of 
Clarksdale, Miss. 

Dennis M. Bazzy is a design engineer for 
Jeffrey Manufacturing in Bolton, S.C. 

Arabelle A. Wilkinson is a kindergarten 
teacher at Valley Grande Elementary School 
in Selma. 

MARRIED: Corinne Tatum to James B. 
Hurst on August 27, 1977. They currently live 
in Macon, Ga. 

Janet L. Gillespie to Keith L. Pierce on 
January 14. They live in Auburn. 

Vicki Decker to Dan W. Anderson on 
March 18. They live in Auburn where Vicki is 
in Graduate School. 

Lorene McGowan to Leonard L. 
Bailey, Jr. They currently live in Bir- 
mingham. 


1978 


Donald Stephen Lakey is a division in- 
vestigator for Gulf Power Co. in Ft. Walton 
Beach, Fla.... Herman Leon Wolfe, Jr., an 
intern architect with O’Brien Associates in 
Memphis, Tenn... 

Dana Gibson Williams is a graduate 
assistant in the Department of Economics at 
Auburn... Charles William Davis, a 
designer-illustrator for Harte Advertising 
Agency in Dallas, Tex.... Kenneth R. 
Vaughn, claims adjustor at the General Ad- 
justment Bureau in Montgomery.... 

Mary V. Zornis a home economics teacher 
at Campbell High School in Fairburn, Ga.... 
Sana Marzella, a self-employed piano in- 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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David Housel— 


Summing Up The Year 


It’s a beautiful spring day here in Auburn. As I write, I pause oc- 
casionally to look out my office window. Finals began today and 


students are walking to and fro, to triumph and to tragedy. 
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You know how finals are. Surely you remember. 

Spring quarter is a good time to be in Auburn. 
Better than fall actually. Auburn is so peaceful. So 
lovely. This is the time of the year for reflecting back 
on what kind of year it has been, whether it has been 
good or bad, whether it has been all worthwhile. That 
kind of thing. Spring quarter finals, the end of the 
academic year, does this kind of thing to people. 

The year began good enough, with a 21-10 victory 
over Arizona. The game was good—any win is good—but the best 
thing about that first game or any first game is the preparation that 
goes into it. Especially that preparation right before the game. The 
band comes back early and for a week, maybe 10 days, the sound of 
its music and the drum rolls drift over the campus early in the mor- 
ning and late at night. I love that time of year, especially late at 
night when you can sit on your front porch and hear that burrumm- 
bum-bum, burrumm-bum-bum. Words and letters can not express it; 
the sound of those drums late at night really makes the juices flow. 
Back came ghosts and memories of seasons past. Good memories. 
Always good memories. What’s too painful to remember, something 
inside us has, indeed, chosen to forget .... 

After Arizona came the Tennessee game. A win in Knoxville. 
Thank God! A win in Knoxville beats anything in the world except 
maybe sex and beating Alabama. Nothing beats beating Alabama. 
Nothing. Not even sex. Sex, it is said, gets old after 40 years or so, but 
not beating Alabama. It gets better everytime. 

There was a long afternoon in Grant Field and a longer night in 
Tallahassee. I hope we never go back to Tallahassee. Never. 
Starkville will be bad enough. | | 

That win over Florida was a good one. No, a great one, one to be 
remembered. It was marred somewhat by the Barfield controversy, 
called the Barfield controversy not because he caused it, but because 
he was caught in the middle of it. Helplessly caught while the 
politicians on and off campus played their little games. 

Damn them and their little games, those who show “their” love of 
Auburn by spreading rumors and, in some cases, malicious lies. 
Damn them all. We can do without their kind of “love.” 

State was a bad one. We'll skip that one. On to Georgia. Now that 
was a goodie. 33-14 in Athens. Winning, in Athens, like winning in 
Knoxville, is always one to remember. Only beating Alabama is 
better. That, and sometimes sex. We didn’t beat Alabama this year. 
Maybe next year. 

Basketball season had its thrills and disappointments. Mainly 
disappointments. In the end, an era ended. (Some call it an error.) 
Bob Davis exited the Plains in a far different fashion than he had 
come five years ago. Such as it is with kings and paupers. Dr. Bob 
will be remembered. There were good moments, great moments, but 
too few of them. They were overshadowed by bitterness and con- 
troversy, often times useless controversy. 

Dr. Bob has gone to work for the Omelette Shop headquarters in 
Birmingham, but he will be remembered, and we wish him well. 

Swimming, track, baseball, all good. Scott Spann, Steve Renfroe, 
Pat Keedy, Harvey Glance and others, many, many others. It was in- 
deed, a very good year. And, yes, the All-Sports Trophy came to 
Auburn. It will come again too. You wait and see. 

The hours have passed now. What started out as a good and 
beautiful day has turned into a day of frustration and torture. 
Machines in my Journalism lab have a way of breaking at the most 
inopportune time—damn them too—and I am not in the least bit 
mechanically oriented. Not in the least. 

‘What began in my office long ago this morning is now being com- 
pleted in the War Eagle Supper Club. Surely you remember the War 
Eagle Supper Club, the beer joint with the good pizza, the one on the 
left out toward Tuskegee. It’s still here and the pizza is better than 
ever. 

My students will be coming in soon to have their class party and 
get their final grades. It has, I suppose, been a good quarter anda 
good year. 

Right now, at this very moment, I personally feel better about 
Auburn’s overall athletic program than I have at anytime since the 
Saturday morning before the Memphis State game three years ago. 
That’s when all this despicable mess got started. Good things are 
about to happen. I believe it. 

Here’s to good times and good friends. 

Here’s to Auburn. 


—Alumnews Photo 


BUSY A-DAY—A-Day weekend was a busy day on campus and many of the participants in 
the Annual Alumni A-Day Luncheon stayed around to shake hands with old fraternity 
brothers, renew old friendships, or discuss business of one of the Alumni Councils that met dur- 
ing the weekend. 
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In Memoriam 10 Through 77 


Edwin Ray Stauffacher ’10 of Glendale, 


- Calif., died September 27. 


* * 


- Clyde Augustus Donehoo’15 of Gadsden 

died May 7. He was superintendent of the 
Gadsden city school system from 1922-1951, 
advisor to the city board of education from 
1951 to 1955, and director of the Gadsden 
Adult Education program from 1955 to 1976. 
He had also served as an instructor at 
Auburn, Lawrence University, Jacksonville 
State University, and Gadsden Center, Uni- 
versity of Alabama. Active in professional 
and civic affairs, Mr. Donehoo was twice 
president of the Alabama Education Associa- 
tion, and served as vice president of the 
National Education Association as well as 
past commander of American Legion Post 
231, past president of the Gadsden Quarter- 
back Club, past president of the Little 
Theatre, Friends of the Library and Civic 
Music Association. In addition, he received 
the Silver Beaver Award from the Boy Scouts 
of America. An active churchman, he was 
Sunday School superintendent for several 
years at the First United Methodist Church, 
chairman of the board of stewards, and 
teacher for many years of the Men’s Bible 
Class. Survivors include his ‘wife, Mrs. Mar- 
jorie Crumpler Donehoo; a son, Clyde A. 
Donehoo, Jr., Atlanta; a sister, Mrs. J. H. 
Durham, Panama City, Fla. 


* * * 


Houston Davidson Alexander ’18 of 
Faunsdale died December, 1974, according to 
information received in the Alumni Office. 


* * 


Dr. Jesse Lokey Miller ’22 of Alexander 
City died April 27 of a massive heart attack 
while attending the Auburn-Birmingham 
Southern baseball game. One of Auburn 
baseball’s most loyal supporters, he attended 
most of the Tigers’ home games and was in- 
strumental in the renovation of Plainsman 
Park, the Auburn baseball field. Among his 
contributions were new dugouts, lights, and 
aluminum bleachers. An athletic department 
spokesman said of Dr. Miller that the 
measure of his worth to the university could 
hardly be put into words. “He was a great 
man and a great friend of the university,” the 
spokesman said. “He was one of those few 
people who could be called on for anything at 
the spur of the moment and come through. All 
of us at the athletic department feel we have 
lost a fine friend.” Dr. Miller is survived by his 
wife, Evelyn R. Miller, Alex City; two sons, 
Thomas R. Miller, Poplar Bluff, Mo., and J.C. 
Miller, Tuscaloosa; and one sister, Mrs. Earl 
Taylor, Columbus, Ga. 


* * * 


Henson Knowlen Stephenson ’23 of 
Selma died April 23 after a lengthy illness. A 
registered professional engineer in Alabama 
and Texas, he had also taught in the graduate 
schools of engineering of both Texas A&M 
University and the University of Alabama. 


- He retired from the University of Alabama in 


1968 with the rank of Professor Emeritus. 
Prior to his years of teaching, Mr. Stephenson 
was a bridge engineer for the State of 
Alabama and was the design engineer for the 
Edmund Pettus bridge in Selma. He had been 
awarded a number of honors, including 
listings in ‘“Who’s Who in Engineering,” 
“Who’s Who in the South and Southwest,” 
“American Men of Science,” and “Who’s Who 


in Alabama.” He was a member of Tau Beta 


Pi, Phi Kappa Phi, Chi Epsilon, and Sigma 
Xi, and was especially proud of his past 
membership in Spades and in the Auburn 
band. Survivors include his wife, Maude 
Steele Herrington Stephenson; three 
daughters, Mrs. Otha Carneal, Selma; Mrs. 
Frances Pace, San Antonio, Texas; and Mrs. 
Betty Moore, Ozark; four grandchildren; four 
great-grandchildren; and several nieces and 
nephews. 
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Reginald F. Pippin ’23 of Worthington, 
Ohio, is deceased, according to information 
received in the Alumni Office. | 


* * * 


Irving Patrick ’27 of Birmingham died 
May 15. While at Auburn, he had served as 
one of the first Plainsman editors. He served 
in France in World War I. For fifty years, Mr. 
Patrick worked in insurance and was 
associated with the John Hancock agency. 
He was a member of Trinity Methodist 
Church. Survivors include his wife, Ida S. 
Patrick; a son, Frankie Patrick; a daughter, 
Mrs. Erwin Mangrum [Esther Jean. (Pat) 
Patrick ’49], all of Birmingham; and three 
brothers, Ivan Patrick of Birmingham, and 
Ethan and Ferris Patrick of Cullman. 


* * * 


Dan Leroy Sharits ’27 of Birmingham 
died February 7 of cancer. After forty years 
with American Cast Iron Pipe Co., he retired 
in 1965 as Shipping Department superinten- 
dant. During World War II he was in com- 
mand of 300 aviation cadets at the Uni- 
versity of West Virginia at Morgantown and 
later served with the Air Transport Com- 


mand in the Southwest Pacific Theatre. While 


there he was commended for building an ice 
machine with his men while off duty, a task 
which seemed almost impossible. He retired 
from the service with the rank of major. He 
was a member of the American Legion, Acip- 
co National Management chapter, and Bluff 
Park Baptist Church. Survivors include his 
wife, Clyde (Tommie) Thompson Sharits ’28, 
a daughter, Mrs. John E. (Beverly) Horne 54, 


. Prattville; and four grandchildren, Mrs. John 


W. (Debbie) Monroe, Jr., 775, Mrs. B.K. Van- 
sant, Jon Edward Horne ’80, Thomas Dan 
Horne, and a great-grandson, Brian Vansant. 


* * * 


Julian Perry Steen ’27 of Pine Apple died 
in February, according to information receiv- 
ed in the Alumni Association office. Sur- 
vivors include his wife. 


* * 


Robert Bruce ’29 of Birmingham died 
February 21. Survivors include his wife, Mrs. 
Robert Bruce of Birmingham. 


* * * 


Alvin H. McConnell ’31 of Mobile died 
May 2. He was associated with the law firm of 
Lyons, Pipes, and Cook. Very active in the 
Mobile Auburn Club, Mr. McConnell wrote 
the first constitution of the club. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Adele Hope McConnell of 
Mobile; a daughter, Robin McConnell Perry 
(Mrs. Thomas) of Thomasville, Ga.; a grand- 
daughter, Robin Perry of Thomasville, Ga.; a 
brother, and two sisters. 


* * * 


Knox Miller McMillan ’33 of Auburn died 
April 17 at Jackson Hospital in Montgomery 
after a lengthy illness. A prominent lawyer, 
he was the senior lawyer in Auburn and one of 
the senior lawyers in point of service for the 
Lee County area. Following his graduation 
from Auburn, Mr. McMillan taught in the 
English Department until 1941, when he join- 
ed the Army Air Corps. After the war, he 
received an M.S. in English from the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina at Chapel Hill and 
in 1948 was awarded his law degree from the 
University of Alabama. He then returned to 
Auburn to practice law. During his years as 
an Auburn resident he served as City At- 
torney (1948-1965 and from 1970-1972), on the 
City Council (1968-70), and was the law 
partner of the late Roberts Brown of Opelika. 
In addition, he served as attorney for the 
Auburn School Board from 1960 until his 
death, was an Alabama Bar Association ex- 
aminer for ten years, and after C.C. (Bo) 
Torbert became Chief Justice of the Alabama 


Supreme Court, was elected by lawyers from 
the 37th Judicial Circuit to be the Alabama 
Bar Commissioner for the circuit. Mr. Mc- 
Millan was admitted to practice in the district 
and state courts, including the Court of 
Appeals and the Supreme Court. In addition, 
he was admitted to practice before the U.S. 
Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals and the U.S. 
Supreme Court. Survivors include his wife, 
Alberta Palmour McMillan, Auburn; two 
sons, James P. McMillan and K. Miller Mc- 
Millan, Jr., both of Atlanta; two brothers, Dr. 
James B. McMillan ’29, retired head professor 
of English at the University of Alabama, 
Tuscaloosa; and Robert A. McMillan ’32, 
retired businessman of Talladega; and three 
nieces, Mrs. Ford Laumer 62, Auburn; Mrs. 
William Lanford, Tuscaloosa; and Mrs. 
Myron Waits ’58, Talladega. 


* * 


John Batton Wood ’31 of Birmingham 
died March 16. He was founder and owner of 
Wire Products Company. He was a member of 
The Club, Vestavia Country Club, and 
Crestway Baptist Church. He also was a 
member of Pi Kappa Alpha social fraternity. 
Survivors include his wife, Mrs. Helen W. 
Wood; two sons, James Willoughby Wood ’61 
and John B. Wood, Jr..’67 all of Birmingham; 
two daughter, Paula Graham Wood, Bir- 
mingham, and Mrs. Jane Wood Peterson ’62, 
Mendham, N.J.; and a brother, James Felix 
Wood, Crossville, Tenn. 


* * 


Cecil R. Wilkerson ’31 of Birmingham 


died March 13 of a heart attack. He was a 


retired plant superintendent with Alabama 
Gas Corporation. He was also a member of 
the Woodlawn United Methodist Church 
where he was teacher of the Amos Kirby Sun- 
day School Class and was a member of the 
Crestwood Civic Club. Survivors include his 
wife, Mrs. Estelle L. Wilkerson; two 
daughters, Mrs. Gregg L. Seigart and Mrs. 
David Marshall, all of Birmingham; and a 
sister, Mrs. Ruth Long, Notasulga. 


* * * 


Cella Ward Payne ’39 of Gadsden died 
March 14. Survivors include her husband, 
V.C. Payne of Gadsden; three sisters, Mrs. 
Nelson Grubbs of Eutaw; Mrs. Percle 
Franham of Montgomery; Mrs. A.D. Mayo of 
Montgomery; and one brother, George W. 
Ward ’22 of Mobile; and several nieces and 
nephews. 


* * % 


Newell Galbreath Jerome ’41 (DVM) of 
Blytheville, Arkansas, died February 27 of a 
heart attack. Survivors include his wife. 


* * * 


Ann Sherer Guinn ’43 of Birmingham 
died April 17. She was a member of the 
Canterbury United Methodist Church. Sur- 
vivors include her husband, James C. Guinn 
43; a daughter, Mrs. Sherer G. Rutherford, 
both of Birmingham; three brothers, Ray 
Sherer 778 and John Sherer, both of Brewton, 
and Thomas Howard Sherer ’35 of Bir- 
mingham; and a sister, Mrs. T.E. Mallory of 
Thomasville. 


* * * 


Gary Stewart Smith ’48 of Birmingham 
died in November 1977. Survivors include his 
wife, Mrs. O.M. Farrior of Prattville. 


* * % 


Oliver M. (Mac) Farrior ’49 of Prattville 
died July 29, 1977. Survivors include his wife, 
Mrs. O.M. Farrior of Prattville. 


* * * 


Sarah Anne Ervin Kimball 50 died May 
12, 1977, in Portsmouth Naval Hospital, 
Virginia, of acute leukemia. Survivors in- 


clude her mother, Mrs. S. I. Ervin of Camden; 
her husband, Capt. Thomas R. Kimball 
(USMA Retired); and children, Joyce 
Madison Kimball ’77, and Sam Ervin Kim- 
ball, Kathryn Kimball, and Tommy Kimball, 
all of Virginia Beach, Va. 


* * * 


Dr. John Vincent Almon ’54 of 
Fayetteville, N.C., died on January 9 as a 
result of an aneurysm which struck in 
December, 1976, leaving him in a coma until 
his death. He was a Navy enlisted man who 
entered the Navy Reserve in 1948 and was on 
sea duty from 1951 through 1954. He received 
his Doctor of Dentistry from the University of 
Alabama School of Dentistry in 1963. In 1965, 
he was commissioned in the U.S. Air Force as 
a dentist. He served as a dental officer at 
Keesler AFB, Miss.; Camp New Amsterdam; 
The Netherlands; Pope AFB, N.C.; and 
Anderson AFB, Guam. He retired from the 
Air Force with the rank of lieutenant colonel. 
Military awards include the China Service 
Medal, the Republic of Korea Presidential 
Unit Citation, Good Conduct Medal, United 
Nations Service Medal, Korean Service 
Medal, Army of Occupation Medal, Air Force 
Longevity Service Award (2OL(C), National 
Defense Service Medal w/Bronze Service 
Star, and Air Force Outstanding Unit Award. 
Survivors include his wife, Barbara Almon, 
Fayetteville, N.C.; two daughters, Terri L. 
Almon and Suzanne Almon, both of 


Fayetteville; and his mother, Mrs. Helen | 


Almon, Montgomery. 


** * 


Jerry Max Barnes ’60 of Bay Minette died 
April 28. He was sales manager for Standard 
Furniture Company in Bay Minette and was 
a member of the First Baptist Church. Sur- 
vivors include his wife, Mary Mark Barnes; 
one son, Jerry Barnes; his mother, Mrs. Jon- 
nie C. Barnes, all of Bay Minette; one sister, 
Mrs. Mary Etta McSpadden of Fort Payne; 
and other relatives. 


* * * 


Lucius L. (Luke) Hudgins ’71 of Tucker, 


Ga., died April 13 in a car wreck in Tucker. 
Survivors include his wife, Sally Jenkins 
Hudgins ’70, and a daughter, Emily, 3, both of 
Tucker. 


* * 


Donald Darrell Burkhalter ’77 of Pell 
City died April 10 as a result of an automobile 
accident. Survivors include his parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. D.D. Burkhalter of Pensacola, Fla. 


ALUMNALITIES 


structor in Birmingham... Angela R. 
Turner, an accountant with Boyd Brothers 
Transportation Co. in Clayton... 

Elizabeth Scott Prentice is a substitute 
teacher for the Montgomery Board of Educa- 
tion.... Margaret Amelia (Amy) Thomas, a 
management assistant for South Central Bell 
in Birmingham.... Margaret Fuller, a 
reporter for The Times Picayune, doing 
feature writing for Vivant, the family section 
or social section in New Orleans.... 

Robert M. Gambell, Jr., is an estimator- 
project manager with Duncan Construction 
Co., Inc. in Florence.... Gary S. Mahaffey, 
junior vice president of Buddy’s Marineland 
in Bessemer... 

David James is the owner of a landscape 
and tree surgery business in Opelika.... Leta 
H. Orrison, a microbiologist for the Center 
for Disease Control (HEW) in Atlanta, Ga... 
Bruce M. Till is now farming in Sardis, 

Martha Gail Ingram is a student aide for 
the Ala. Attorney General’s Office in 
Montgomery and in the fall she plans to enter 
the Cumberland School of Law in Bir- 
mingham.... Henry Doyle, a management 
trainee with Radcliff Materials, Inc., in 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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RIDE’EM, COWBOY!— Whether it was catching cows, riding cows, hanging on toa bucking 
bronc, or getting off as gracefully as possible, these students-turned-cowboy for the annual 
Alpha Psi Roundup found it mighty rough. —Photos by Alan Stephenson 


ALUMNALITIES—Continued 


Mobile.... Cynthia P. Allphin, pharmacy in- 
tern at UAB-University Hospital... 

‘Lynda Merk] is an engineer with Western 
Electric in Norcross, Ga.... Sarah Walker, 
engineers’ draftsman for Alabama Power Co. 
in Birmingham.... William B. Bone, a soil 
conservationist for the USDA.... 

Dora O. Tidmore is a pharmacy intern at 
Druid City Hospital in Tuscaloosa.... 
Reynaldo M. Ramirez, a mechanical 
engineer for TVA in Chattanooga, Tenn.... 

Paul Brunner,:Jr., is a financial analyst 
for Gardner-Denver in Dallas, Tex.... 
Venessa Hester of Pensacola, Fla., is the 
first woman student at Auburn University to 
ever receive a degree in Eastern European 
and Russian studies. Following her gradua- 
tion, she plans to attend graduate school 
studying international relations and hopes to 
work later in the Russian Academy of 
Science... 

Henry C. Vaughn, III, is a student at 
UABSchool of Dentistry... Dennis G. 
Tesolowski, (Ed.D.) assistant professor at 
Florida International University in the divi- 
sion of vocational education in Miami, Fla.... 

Bruce F. Coody is a design engineer doing 
design and testing of fruit and vegetable 
processing equipment for Durand-Wayland 
in LaGrange, Ga.... Russell R. Vanstory, 
operations coordinator and airline dispatcher 
for Federal Express Corporation in Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Ronald David Evans isa medical student 
attending the University of South Alabama 
College of Medicine.... Rebecca (Becky) Mc- 
Culley, a research associate in the Fisheries 
and Allied Aquaculture Department at 
Auburn.... George R. Thomas, an engineer, 
designing communications equipment for 
Harris-Sat. Comm. Div. in Melbourne, Fla.... 

Robert J. Cunningham (MBA), is the 
manager of customer services at West Point 
Pepperell, Inc. in West Point, Ga.... Kenneth 
E. Beason, Jr., will begin Cumberland 
School of Law in August... 

Larry S. Sansbury (M.Ed.) is a teacher for 
the Bay County School Board in Panama 
City, Fla.... Mark E. Watford, a graduate 
architect with Tiller/ Butner/ Rosa Architects 
in Montgomery.... 

Jeffrey C. Cates is personnel manager at 
Wehadkee Yarn Mills in Talladega.... John 
Allen Gunn, a design engineer for Pratt and 
Whitney Aircraft in Lake Park, Fla.... Jay R. 
Jones, a civil engineer with Hensley- 
Schmidt Consultants in Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Steven D. Davisis now a pharmacist with 
Boone Company Drugs in Walton, Ky.... Lee 
D. Walker, a junior engineer—pipeline plan- 
ning and special projects—with Southern 
Natural Gas in Birmingham.... C. Baldwin 
Read, project specialist with Anserphone of 
New Orleans.... Richard Baccus (MBA) cost 
accountant, performs all cost accounting and 
assists the controller in special projects with 
Atlantic Building Systems, Inc., in Norcross, 

Stacie J. Affenit is now attending 
Cumberland Law School.... Nancy L. Doke, 
a marketing representative, doing marketing 
and public relations for the carpet division of 
Armstrong Cork Corp.... Steven M. Brown, 
an assistant county agent in Lawrence Coun- 
ty (Moulton) with the Alabama Cooperative 
Extension Service... 

Diane M. Bogush is a lab assistant at the 
Mobile Infirmary.... David E. Verner, train- 
ing for district manager of the Automotive 
Sales Division of the Chrysler Corp. in Atlan- 
ta, Ga,... Mark H. Searcy, a salesman with 
the George Hormel Co. in Orlando, Fia.... 

David J. Garrett is a communications 
consultant with South Central Bell in Bir- 
mingham.... Sammy S. Gaston, personnel 
intern with the State Personnel Office in 
Montgomery.... John D. Fetz, scheduling 
engineer and project manager trainee with 
Henry C. Beck Co. in Atlanta.... 

Amanda R. Kruidenier is a reporter for 
The Tuscaloosa News. She assists the life- 
leisure editor with page layout, edits the week- 
ly cooking page, and writes fashion, 
decorating and human interest stories.... 
John W. Holley, a farm laborer near An- 
dalusia.... 

Kenneth L. Smith, Jr., is a field engineer 
with Harbert Construction Co. in Jed- 
dah,Saudia Arabia.... Sidney P. Gipsonisa 
design and communications engineer, work- 


ing with the design and implementation of 
electronic and communication systems for 
Southern Airways, Inc., at Hartsfield Int’] 
Airport in Atlanta, Ga.... 

Deborah J. Ropes isa flight attendant for 
Pan American... James A. Lockwood, 
works at Price Drug in Eufaula until July 
when he enters the University of Alabama 


School of Medicine.... Kerry L. Roach is an 


electrical engineer in the construction dept. 
with the TVA in Daisy, Tenn. 

Susan R. Frederick is a student at the 
University of Alabama Medical School in Bir- 
mingham.... Patricia C. Hobaugh is an ac- 
countant for Publix Super Markets, Inc., in 
Lakeland, Fla.... Carson B. Wiley, a teacher 
with the Muscogee Co., Ga., School District. 

Ronald K. Outlaw is a sales represen- 
tative with Alabama Power Co.in Jackson..... - 
Beverly Davis, a resource teacher for 
special education at the Colonial Hills 
Elementary School in Huntsville.... James F. 
Turner, assistant lab supervisor at the 
Macon County Hospital in Tuskegee.... 

George Stokes is now attending graduate 
school at Auburn.... Larry Marbert (M.S.), 
production administrator for the Miami 
Herald Publishing Co.... Lauren C. Steele, 
press secretary for Howell Heflin in 
Montgomery.... John Michael Stewart is 
currently attending graduate school at 
Auburn, majoring in industrial engineering 
(computer science)... 

Sandra Sellers will begin graduate school 
in clothing in the School of Home Economics 
this month.... B. Lynn Scott is a manage- 
ment trainee at the First National Bank of 
Atlanta.... Marcella L. McComas (Ed.D.), 
state DECA advisor for the State Department 
of Education in Montgomery. 

Keith Little is a buyer with Moore- 
Handley, Inc., in Birmingham.... Linda 
Lloyd Green (M.S.) is an assistant store 
manager with Parisian, Inc.,in Huntsville.... 
Kathryn B. Summerisa lab assistant atthe 
State Pesticide Lab at Auburn.... Jeff S, | 
Barganier currently works for Union Camp 
in Greenville but plans to enter law school in 
the fall or return to Auburn for a degree in in- 
dustrial management. 

MARRIED: Carol Ann White to Don L. 
Walker on April 29. They live in Decatur. 


Miami Club 

The Miami Auburn Club will have a 
dinner meeting July 19 at the Holiday 
Inn Airport Lakes in Miami. Auburn 
President Harry M. Philpott will be the 
speaker. The meal will cost $10. Reserva- 
tion deadline is July 10. Contact Sherry 


Matthews at 9845 SW 83rd St., Miami, 
Fla., 33173. 


The Auburn Alumni Association, Auburn University 
Auburn, Alabama 36830 


